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Reserve Policies 
Showing Results, 
Says Gov. Meyer 


Operations in Open Market 
Have Arrested Decline of 
Commodity Price Level, 
He Tells Senate Group 


States His Opposition 
To Goldsborough Bill 


More Faith in Recovery Asked 


By Member of Board; Labor 
Representative | Advocates'| 
Measure for Stabilization 


An aggressive endeavor to make more | 
effective the open market policy of the 
Federal Reserve System in bringing aid, 


through the extension of credit, to indus- 
try, agriculture and construction activi- 
ties will be followed by the district gov- 
ernors of the system, the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee was told May 
18 by Eugene Meyer, Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Mr. Meyer made his remarks in con- 
nection with an appearance before the 
Committee in opposition to the Golds- 
borough bill (H. R. 11499) for restoring 
and maintaining the purchasing power of 
the doliar. He emphasized in his discus- 
sion that this country is not going off) 
the gold standard. | 


Urges Faith in Recovery 


Opposition to the bill also was expressed 
by Adolph C. Miller, member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, who further asserted 
that in order to repair “the breakdown in| 
the organization of the world which is the | 
most colossal in 100 years,’ we should | 
“exercise a little patience, a little for- 
bearance, have more faith in recovery | 
through normal processes, and where we 
can expedite matter.” 

W. C. Hushing, legislative representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, tes- 
tified that his organization endorses the 
proposal contained in the Goldsborough | 
bill and its companion measure (S. 4429) | 
offered by Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of | 
Florida. 





Mr. Mills’ Views 

Ogden L. Mills, Secretary of the Treas- | 
ury, in a letter made public May 17, ex- 
pressed opposition to the Goldsborough 
bill and to the bill by Senator Fletcher, 
both of which are said to provide for the 
stabilization of the purchasing power of 
the dollar and. of wholesale commodity 
prices at the 1926 level. It was sent to 
Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, 
chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, which is considering the 
measures. 

It would not be possible for the United 
States Government to carry out the re- 
quirements of Senator Fletcher’s bill, Mr. 
Mills wrote. 

Mr. Meyer’s mention of the Federal Re- 
serve governors’ policy followed a ques- 
tion by Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colo- 
rado, who asked: “Has there been any 
effect as yet on the wholesale commodity 
price level of the purchasing of Govern- 
ment securities by the Federal reserve 
banks?” 

Price Decline Arrested 

“I think there has,’ Governor Meyer 
replied. “It does not show up in a rise, 
but there is an arrest of the decline. In 
our meeting yesterday with the governors 
of the 12 Federal reserve banks we dis- 
cussed the wholesale commodity price 
level, and ways and means of making 
more effective the open-market policy in 
bringing to industry, agriculture, construc- 
tion, and the like, the results aimed at. I 
think the governors are going back to 
their respective communities to endeavor 
more aggressively to bring this about.” 

Mr. Meyer testified that the Federal Re- 
serve Board passed a resolution approv- 
ing his stand before the House Committee 
against the Goldsborough bill. 

“No one country can determine for the 
world the commodity price level,” he said 
“Though we have a most important posi- 
tion in world economic affairs, we can not 
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Rock Island Railroad 


Plans Consolidation 


Asks Merger of Subsidiaries 
With Parent Company 


Actual consolidation of 11 subsidiaries 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway with the parent company into a 
single system ccmprising 7,833 miles of 
line with an estimated valuation of more 
than $512,000,000, was proposed May 18 in 
a@ joint application to the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission by the Rock Island and | 


the affiliated roads. 
9410.) 


The railroads which would be absorbed 


(Finance Docket No 


by the Rock Island under the application | 


to consolidate are the St. Paul & Kansas 
City Short Line; Choctaw, Oklahoma & 
Gulf; Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana; 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf (the Texas 
properties); Morris Terminal Railway; 
Peoria Terminal Company; Peoria, Han- 
nah City & Western; Rock Island & Dar- 
danelle; Rock Island, Stuttgart & South- 
ern; Rock Island, Memphis Terminal 
Railway; and Rock Island Omaha Ter- 
minal Railway. 

With the exception of the Hannah City 
line, which is leased to the Peoria Ter- 


; appointment to the office of governor and | 
| other executive offices of the government, | 
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The United 


Transfer of Hawaiian Islands 


To Military Control Proposed| T@ding Endorsed Are Preferred to 
Bill 


Mr. Britten Offers 


in the House to 


Strengthen Territory for Defense 


PROPOSAL to piace the Hawaiian 
Islands under the military control of | 
the Army or Navy or both, to safeguard 
American control of the Islands for na-| 
tional defense purposes, was made in a| 
bill introduced May 18 by Representative | 
Britten (Rep.), of Chicago, Ill. Mr. Brit-| 
ten said no other nation would allow so) 
important a possession to be dominated 
by a native population. The bill (H. R. 
12142) would take effect three months 
after enactment. 
Mr. Britten made public an explanatory 
statement which follows in full text: 
Eligibility to Office 
Under the present laws only citizens of 


the Territory of Hawaii are eligible for | 


and the secretary of the Territory suc-| 
ceeds to the governorship in the event of | 
@ vacancy, until a new governor has been 


| appointed by the President. | 


My bill provides that the Governor | 
and the secretary of the Territory of 
Hawaii shall be appointed by the Presi-| 
dent, by and with the advice and con-| 


General Price Level | 


sent of the United States Senate, from 
the officers of the Army or Navy of the 
United States, on the active or retired 
list, for the term of four years and until 
their successors shall be appointed and 
qualified, unless sooner removed by the 
President. 

They shall, under the direction of the 
President, exercise all powers now vested 
in these offices. 

The bill provides that any citizen of 
the United States shall be eligible for ap- 
pointment to any other office in the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, and it gives to the Gov- 
ernor complte veto power over any acts of 
the Legislatures, their votes to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Emergency Provisions 


In time of war, or during any emer- 
gency declared by the Governor to exist, 
all legislative, executive and judicial 
powers necessary for the Government of 
the territory, shall be vested in the Gov- 
eror and in such persons and agencies as 
he may designate and shall be exercised 
under the direction of the President, un- 
til the termination of such war or emer- 
gency, unless in the meantime the Presi- 
dent shall otherwise provide. 

My bill also provides that all powers and 
duties in relation to the Territory of 


| Hawaii which are now exercised and per- 


Saf | formed by the Secretary of the Interior 
Of Commodities at | shall hereafter be performed by the Sec- 
' 


Wholesale Declines 


| 


Rising Trend of Petroleum | 
Products for April More 
Than Offset by Receding 
Levels in Other Lines 

Advances in prices of petroleum prod-" 


ucts brought a 3.5 per cent increase in| 
wholesale prices of fuel and lighting ma- 


| terials, but the general level of all whole- 


sale prices receded about three-fourths of 


1 per cent from March to April, accord- | 
ing to a statement May 18 by the Bureau | 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. | 

The average level of all commodity | 
groups, excluding farm products and/| 
foods, remained unchanged. Farm prod- | 
ucts and foods each recorded a 2 per cent 
decline, it was stated. Hides and leather | 
products dropped another 3 per cent dur- | 
ing the month. 


Gains in Iron and Steel 

Increases in iron and steel were offset | 
by decreases in motor vehicles and non- | 
ferrous metals to being a slight down- 
ward movement in the group of metais 
and metal products. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: | 

The index number of wholsale prices as | 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics of the Department of Labor shows a 
slight decrease from March, 1932, to April, 
1932. This index number, which includes 
784 commodities or price series weighted 
according to the importance of each ar- 
ticle, and based on the average prices for | 
the year 1926 as 100.0, was 65.5 for April 
as compared with 66.0 for March, show-| 
ing a decrease of approximately three- 
fourths of 1 per cent between the two 
months. When compared with April, 1931, 
with an index number of 74.8, a decrease 
of about 1214 per cent has been recorded. | 


Prices of Farm Products 

In the group of farm products, decreases | 
in the average prices of barley, corn, | 
calves, steers, hogs, live poultry, cotton, | 
lemons, oranges, peanuts, tobacco, and} 
wool, caused the group as a whole to de-| 
cline 2 per cent from the previous month. 
Increases in price during the month were} 
shown for oats, rye, wheat, cows, lambs, 
hay, onions, and sweet potatoes. 

Among food price decreases were re-| 
ported for butter, cheese, evaporated 
mills, most meats, lard, bread, canned 
fruits, and raw and granulated sugar. On| 
the other hand, flour, bananas, and cof- 
fee averaged higher than in the month 
before. The group asia whole declined 2 
per cent in April when compared with 
March. 


| 


Hides and Leather Prices 

The hides and leather products group 
decreased approximately 3 per cent during 
the month with all the subgroups except | 
other leather products sharing in the de- 
cline. The group of textile products as 
a whole decreased nearly 3 per cent from 
March to April, due to marked declines 
for cotton goods, knit goods, silk and 
rayon, woolen and worsted goods, and 
other textile products. The subgroup of 
clothing declined slightly. | 

In the group of fuel and lighting ma-| 





retary of the Navy or the Secretary of 
War, as the President may direct. 

The bill would take effect three months 
after its passage and will not disturb any 
existing laws except those which are in 
conflict with any of its provisions. 

No other nation on earth but ourselves 
would allow so important a possession to 
be completely dominated by a native pop- 
ulation, when it is realized that the very 
life of our Nation might some day depend 
upon a military campaign around those 
Islands. 

Helgoland of Pacific 

A war in the western Pacific would im- 
mediately make the Hawaiian Archipelagc 
our Helgoland, to the eastward of which 
no enemy would dare to venture until he 
had destroyed those fortifications and 
naval bases. 

The Massie case has shown us the ex- 
treme to which the civilian population as 
well as the courts, will go to uphold the 
native spirit against anything that is 
American. 

The complete protection of American 
citizens and American rights makes it ad- 
visable to immediately put the Islands 
under American control. 

I regard these Islands and the Panama 
Canal as our two most important outposts 
of the national defense. Their value sim- 
ply cannot be estimated in dollars or men. 
They are priceless. Failure to properly 
safeguard these American Gibraltars 
would be the height of political stupidity. 


Selfregulation Urged 
As Trade Principle 


Desirability for Promoting 
Business Integrity Cited 
By Federal Trade Officer 


New York, N. Y¥., May 18.—The desira- 
bility of self-government for business as 
a means of establishing business integrity 
was pointed out here today by James A. 
Horton, Assistant Chief Examiner of the 


Federal Trade Commission, in an address 
to the Proprietary Association. The Gov- 
ernment, however, he explained, should 


|cooperate with business in solving trade 


problems. 
The “discredit” which still is attached 
to much of the patent medicine advertis- 


|ing was criticized by the speaker, who as- 


serted that “the tricks of the showman” 
have no place in the advertiser's appeal 
when dealing with public health. 

“It is possible for you to create by fair 
and truthful publicity a public opinion, to 
overcome this impediment to your prog- 
ress,” Examiner Horton stated. 

His address follows in part: 


“I have been a constant advocate of 
the principle of self-government in busi- 
ness, and would again impress on you the 
desirability of this system as an effective 
means of establishing business integrity 
The determination of what constitutes fair 
and legitimate business practices in your 
industry is primarily your duty, and not 
that of the government. 

“It is my belief, however, that govern- 


! 





| terials increases in the prices of fuel oil,| ment should cooperate in movements of 


gasoline, and crude petroleum more than|this character and assist business in 
offset decreases in the prices of anthracite | achieving the proper solution of its trade 
coal, bituminous coal, coke, electricity, | problems. These movements usually reach 





minal Company, the Rock Island owns 
all the capital stock of the subsidiary 
properties, and operates them under long- 
term leases. 

Under the plan now advanced to the 
Commission the subsidiary properties 
would be amalgamated with the Rock Is- 
land through the parent company’s ac- 
quisition under the deeds of conveyance 
of all the railroad properties, corporate 
rights, privileges and franchises of each 
railroad’ property acquired. 

In return for the deeds of conveyance, 
the Rock Islamd proposes to pay the en- 
tire funded debt and other obligations of 
t acquired lines as of the date of the 
de@ds of conveyance. No formal contracts 
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Animal-like Actions of Children 
Traced to Prehuman Ancestors 


NIMAL-LIKE manifestations in be- 

havior of young children have led 
to the belief that their prehuman an- 
cestors have left a hereditary mark on 
many children of today, Dr. Ales 
Hrdlicka, anthropologist, stated in an 
announcement made public May 18 by 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

Children seem to speak and under- 
stand the “language of animals,” imi- 
tate their gestures, and consider them- 
selves as lower animals rather than as 
human beings, Dr. Hrdlicka has con- 
cluded from a prolonged study of chijd 
behavior among all races. 

The announcement follows 
text: 


Self-identification of children with an- 
imals, a form of behavior manifested 
among toddlers the world over, is being 
investigated by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, cura- 
tor of ph¥Ysical anthropology of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

The intensity with which youngsters 
enter into this form of activity—to the 
extent that sometimes they seem almost 
completely to lose awareness of their | 
own selves—leads Dr. Hrdlicka to the | 


in full 





| tinue for a long time. 


philogenetic inheritances from far-re- 
moved prehuman ancestors. 

Dr. Hrdlicka has for years now con- 
ducted a study of the animal-like anom- 
alies and behavior of young children. 
The animal identification display ap- 
pears to be an especially frequent phe- 
nomenon. It may or may not accom- 
pany such manifestations as walking 
on all-fours. 

It goes so Mar, reports to Dr. Hrdlicka 


| indicate, that children seem to speak 


and understand the “language of ani- 
mals,” imitate their gestures in such 
minute detail that it is difficult to be- 
lieve the behavior is purely imitative, 
and consider themselves as lower ani- 
mals rather than human beings. There 
are instances of youngsters who for 


| weeks at a time will not respond to their 


own names, which they know perfectly 
well, but will come immediately when 
their mothers address them as dogs. 


| Among lonely children in particular this 


form of behavior may develop and con- 
There seems to 
be a recognition of kinship which passes 


| belief that it may be a manifestation of 
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WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, MAY 19, 1932 


Control of Produce 


Bill to Restrict Dealings in| 
Futures Is Ordered Re- 
ported to House 


HE Jones anti-short selling bill (H. R. 

10158), to be known as the “agricul- 
tural commodities futures act,” designed 
to remove burdens on interstate commerce 
in agricultural commodities by providing 
means of limiting the amount of short 
future trading in them, was ordered fa- 
vorably reported to the House May 18, by 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

The action follows hearings 
the Committee at this session of Con- 
gress and discussion of the subject in 
prior Congresses. 

Chairman Jones (Dem.), of Amarillo, 
Tex., stated orally that the proposed 
legislation would consolidate the grain 
and cotton futures adminstrations in the 
Department of Agriculture and would un- 
dertake to stop bear raids in the com- 
modity markets. 
fective 90 days after enactment. 


| 
“The measure as proposed would con- 


solidate the grain and cotton futures ad- 
ministrations thus providing one less bu- 
reau,” he explained. “It forbids fake and 
wash sales. It does not limit hedging. It 
does not limit purchases either in the spot 


before | 


Favors Raising Rates 


The bill would be ef-| 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Counterfeit Money | 
Widely Circulated 


Tariff Increases 


Equalization Plan 


Number of Arrests in Recent 
Months Largest of Record, 
Says Secret Service 


rer ckdpnatapesiclalaitiaaiiaie 
nee ‘ ORE counterfeit money 1s in circula- 
Compensation for Currency Motion now than at any time within his 


tat = memory, W. H. Moran, Chief of the United 
Depreciation Opposed by | States Secret Service, stated orally May 


Tariff Commission Chair- | 18.. The Secret Service has the situation 


in hand, he said, despite the increase. 
man at House Hearing More arrests have been made in coun- 


| terfeit cases and more spurious money de- 
stroyed during the first 10 months of the 
|current fiscal year than during all 12 
| months of the 1931 fiscal year, he said. 


By 10 to 25 Per Cent! In the fiscal year 1931, 1,524 persons 





were arrested and $391,957 in counterfeit 

notes were destroyed by the Secret Service. 

The number of arrests was the highest on 

Denies Secale Is Affected by.| record, according to Chief Moran.’ Thus 
Abandonment of Gold Basis; | showing 

Wood Pulp Importer Sees) 


Injury to Paper Industry 


a heavier increase than the 
amount of seized currency, he said. , 
Depressions always cause an increase in 
{the amount of counterfeit money afloat, 
land depression in the illicit liquor busi- 
ness has especially aggravated the present 
situation, according to Mr. Moran. Boot- 
which would provide a horizontal increase leggers, finding their revenues reduced, 
of between 10 and 25 per cent in all ad/have turned to counterfeiting; formerly 
valorem tariff duties was favored nersc™- | they defrauded each other in large sales by 


Although the passage of a measure 





or futures market, nor does it limit in any 
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Adjournment to Wait 


On Tax, Supply and 


Economy Legislation 


Speaker and Minority Le. er 
In House Unite in State- 
ment That Conventions 


Will Not Alter Program 


Congress must pass the appropriation 
bills, the tax bill and the economy bill 
before the beginning of the fiscal year on 
July 1, next, irrespective of the major 
political conventions of June, according 
to Speaker Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, 
Tex., and Miority Leader Snell (Rep.), of 
Potsdam, N. Y., in oral statements. 

Both the Speaker and the minority 
leader voiced this view affecting adjourn- 
ment prospects as they were interviewed 
together by newspapermen. They said 
their st: t' is not intended as a notice 
to the ate but to indicate the senti- 
ment of the membership of the House. 
Both leaders have been in consultation 
with leaders in the Senate. 

Vital Bills to Be Passed 

“The tax bill, the appropriations bills 
and the economy bill,” the Speaker said, 
“are the vital measures that should be 
passed before the next fiscal year begins 
July 1. This program expresses the senti- 
ment on both sides of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“It is of utmost importance for Con- 
gress to do this and then adourn. The 
tax bill has got to be passed in order to 
run the Government, and it also is im- 
possible to go on without the appropria- 
tions in the regular session measures. We 
have reached the conclusion that it is not 
possible to take a recess until the appro- 
priations have been sent to the White 
House prior to July 1. 

“There has been talk of passing a con- 
tinuing resolution for existing appropria- 
tions; but we do not want that. We do 
not think it advisable to continue into the 
fiscal year of 1933 the large appropriations 
of 1932. It would be carrying into the new 
fiscal year approximately $400,000,000 more 
than was intended for the next year. 

House to Stay in Session 

“If the Senate does not pass the revenue 
and appropriation measures before June 
12 or 13 we will stay in session in the 
hope that they will act. Senators Watson 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.] 


House Group Favors 


Anti-kidnaping Bill 


Subcommittee Approves Meas- 
ure on Interstate Offense 


The Cochran anti-kidnaping bill (H. R. 
5657), to make kidnaping across State 
lines a Federa! offense punishable by a 
maximum penalty of death, was approved 
by a House judiciary subcommittee and 
ordered favorably reported to the full 
Committee May 18, The full Committee 
is scheduled to meet May 24. The meas- 
ure is expected to be further considered 
then, or earlier, with a view to vote on the 
question of reporting it to the House. 

The subcommittee disapproved the bill 
of Representative Douglass (Dem.), of Bos- 
ton, Mass., to authorize an appropriation 
of $100,000 for a Federal reward for ap- 
prehension of the kidnapers of the child 
of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh. The sub- 
committee members explained that the 
Government ‘tacks authority for such a 
reward, it being a State offense. 

The Cochran bill was disapproved some 
time ago by the Attorney General, William 
D. Mitchell, on the ground it is impractical 
and too expensive to carry out. 


Complete 
Readers’ Summary 


. . of every article 
in this issue will be 
found of Page 2. 


The Readers’ Sum - 
mary is classified by 
topics every day for 
the convenience of 
the reader. 


Turn to Page 2 


ally by Robert L. O’Brien, Chairman of | passing worthless money; now they are 
| the United States Tariff Commussiou, wi. | passing on the “faked” currency to the 
18 before the House Committee on Ways | people. 

|and Means, he opposed enactment of the| A part of the responsibility for the in- 
| Hawley bill (H. R. 8688) to equalize tariff santalaienasmanaaeloc 

| duties by compensating’ for depreciation 
of foreign currencies. 

| “I think the theory that nations 
{increase their production capacity by de- 
| creasing their currencies is a fallacy,” Mr. 
O’Brien declared. “That seems to me to 
be a point of consideration in this matter.” 


Says Advantages Are Temporary 
“Nations do not increase their produc- 
| tion capacity because they reduce the 
| value of their currency. By production 
| capacity, I mean industrial efficiency. 

“I think that a great deal could be said 
|for increasing the general tariff rates if 
/that was the question here, but it is a 
|great mistake to assume that by chang- 
\ing the yardstick of production you 
change the profits.” 

| It should be borne in mind, he pointed 
jout, that a temporary advantage is to be} 
gained by countries debasing their cur- 
{rencies, but these advantages are only 
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Deficit for Railroads 

Estimated on Basis 
Of 6-hour Work Day 


Overtime Would Reduce In- 
come in 1931 to Below 
$25,000,000, Says Rail- 


road Economist 





Had the principle of a 6-hour working 


far this year the number of arrests is| 
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Senate Rejects 
Proposal to Tax 
Legalized Beer 


Declines by Vote of 61 to 24 
To Approve Amendment 
For Levy to Finance Un- 
employment Program 


Relief Action Urged 


Before Ad journment 


Added to Revenue 
Bill Granting 5 Per Cent 
Allowance for Depletion to 
Aid Coal Mine Operators 


| Provision 


The Senate declined by a vote of more 
than two to one, May 18, to legalize beer 
and levy a tax on it as a means of fi- 


nancing unemployment relief and thus, as 
described in debate, refused to entangle 
other questions with the tax problem 
which it has before it. 

After disposing of several Committee 
amendments, the items levying import ex- 
cise taxes were reached. The tax on oil 
imports was the first taken up, and con- 
sideration of it continued in night session. 

In successive votes, amendments au- 
thorizing a bond issue of $1,500,000,000 to 
be used for relief construction purposes 
and to be liquidated from the proceeds of 
the beer tax of 24 cents a gallon were 
rejected. Senator Tyding (Dem.), of 
Maryland, was the author of the amend- 
ment, and it was rejected by a vote of 24 
ayes to 61 noes, but before a final vote 
was had on it, the Senate rejected a pro- 
posal by Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, to make the Tyings amend- 
ment provide for beer of 4 per cent alco- 
holic content instead of 2.75 per cent as 
it was offered. The Bingham proposal 
lost by a vote of 23 ayes to 60 noes. , 


Vote on Amendment 


The vote on the Tydings amendment 
was as follows: 





{temporary and as soon as adjustment 
takes place, which is usually not long, 
the advantage turns to disadvantage. 


Orges Equal Treatment 
“I personally favor a higher mee. but I 
don’t like to see the phrase used that we F 
lare suffering from a flood of imports | the carriers with over $360,000,000 of net 
when they are the lowest they have been | deficit after payment of fixed charges, J. 
since 1915,” Mr. O’Brien told the com-|H. Parmelee, Director of the Bureau of 
mittee. Railway, Economies, told the Interstate 
He maintained that every nation should Commission, May 18, during 
fix its own values, and that although this| pnearings on the Commission’s investiga- 
country should raise the tariff rates it} tion of the 6-hour principle. (Docket No. 
should do it in a manner that would! py parte 106.) 
treat all nations equally. Under the pro-| wr, Parmelee said that even in the 
posal before the committee, he said, Eng-| prosperous year of 1929 the 6-hour day 
land, America’s best customer, would be] woyld have cut railway operating income 
penalized more than France, while the/| py $691,000,000, or 55.2 per cent, while net 
latter country does not treat the United|jncome after fixed charges would have 
dropped 86.3 per cent to $107,000,000. 
Investigation of Effect 


The Commission is investigating the ef- 
fect of applying a 6-hour day to all classes 
of rail employes upon the operation, serv- 
ice and expenses of the railroads, so as to 
obtain data to present to Congress by Dec. 
15, pursuant to the directions of a joint 
congressional resolution requiring the in- 
vestigation. 

The railroads, divide? into Eastern, 

| Southeastern and Western groups, com- 
menced presentation of testimony, May 
11, to show that the six-hour day would 
| cause a large increase in expenses by rea- 
| son of “overtime” pay to present employes, 
'in order to complete “runs” or units of 
A petition just filed with the Supreme! work under present operating schedules, 
Court of the United States seeks deter-| which they contended could not be 
mination by that tribunal of the ques-| changed even in the event of a change 
tion whether the Treaty of 1924 between | from 8 to 6 hours. 
Great Britain and the United States, re-| Short Line Roads to Be Heard 
lating to search of vessels carrying liquor | The electric railways and steam short 
had the effect of changing or amending line carriers will follow concrusion of 
provisions of the customs-revenue laws| presentation by the larger railway groups, 
under which a vessel within four leagues) following which adjournment will be taken 
of the coast may be boarded and searched.|to allow the 21 standard railway labor 
In the case in question, entitled Cook) brotherhoods which support the six-hour 
v. United States, No. 957, the trial court) day to prepare the presentation of evidence 
found, it is stated in the petition, that! in support of the plan. 
the British vessel, “Mazel Tov,” was| Mr. Parmetee’s testimony followed that 
stopped by a Coast Guard vessel when|of F. W. Grace, vice president and general 
she was 11% mites from the shores of | manager of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
the United States. The vessel was not} Lines, who presented exhibits showing in- 
within one hour’s sailing distance, since| creases in compensation which the West- 
her speed was between 9 and 10 knots an| ern roads would have to pay, largely in 
hour. | “overtime” in event of a six-hour day. 
The Treaty of 1924, it is pointed out,| Tabulation of studies made by the rail- 
provides that the rights conferred under| roads in the Eastern, Southern and West- 
it relative to the search of British vessels} ern regions as to the effect of a six-hour 
shall not be exercised at a greater dis-|day, if substituted for the present eight- 
tance from the coast than can be traversed| hour basis, would increase the wage bill 
in one hour by the vessel suspected of | of the railroads by 25.83 per cent, Dr. Par- 
endeavoring to bring intoxicating liquors| melee said. On the basis of 1930, this 
into the United States. | would have meant an increase in the pay 
A libel filed by the United States against | roll of $669,153,000. 


| day for all classes of railroad labor been 
applied during the depression year of 1931 
it would have cut net railway operating 
income to less than $25,000,000 and left 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 


Suit Involves Limit 
On Search at Sea 


Whether British Treaty Su- 
persedes Statute Question 
Before Supreme Court 


Excluding the large 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Production of Gold by Canada 
Is Further Expanded This Year 


‘ANADA, having displaced the United 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 


| year Ontario mines received about $1,- 


C States last year as the second-largest | 467,500 bonus from the Royal Canadian 
Mint, ai Ottawa, to make up for the 


gold-producing country, is recording a 
further increase in output this year, ac- | exchange differential and prevent gold 
| from leaving the country. 


cording to information made available | , 
May 18 by the Department of Com- South Africa is the leading gold-pro- 
ducing region of the world, and in re- 


merce. 
Much of the increased activity in Ca- | cent years has turned out about 51 per 
nadian operations has centered in On- | cent of the world output. 
tario, it was pointed out, and the pro- | Assistant Trade Commissioner Du- 
vincial department of mines reportsthat | Wayne G. Clark, Johannesburg, has in- 
during the first quarter of 1932 the | formed the Department that the Gold 
province had an output of gold bullion | Premium Taxation Act of 1932, recently 
$1,231,000 more than the total for the | referred to the Rhodesian parliament, 
provides for a tax of 15 per cent of the 


first three months of 1931. Total gald 
gold premium on all gold won by the 


recovery was 538,817 ounces, valued at 
$11,138,340. owner of any mining location in south- 
The following additional information | ern Rhodesia during the present calen- 
was supplied: dar year. The act also defines the cur- 
rent market value under various circum- 


At the present rate of increase the 
production for 1932 should total about | stances of disposal and provides that an 
| Output of 150 ounces or less shall be 


$50,000,000. The Kirkland Lake mines 

accounted for over half the total for the | free of tax. Reductions of the tax are 

first three months of the year, and | also provided for under other circum- 

mines a Rncunens area produced | stances. 

more bullion than early in 1931, ac- i i 

counting for nearly all of the remain- sania cha sara a 300 

ing output. Mines in the northwestern | mines in the colony will come under 
its provisions, and that 9 of the 40 will 


part of the province produced a rela- 
contribute over 90 per cent of the total 








tively small amount of bullion, but their | 
output has doubled within the last 12 | 
months. 


During the first quarter of the current | [Continued on Page 7, Column 7.) 


Yeas (24): Republicans (12)—Barbour, 
| Bingham, Blaine, Cutting, Davis, Glenn, 

Kean, La Follette, Metcalf, Oddie, Short- 
ridge, Walcott. 

Democrats (12)—Broussard, Bulow, Cool- 
idge, Copeland, Hawes, Lewis, Long, Pitt- 
man, Tydings, Wagner, Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts; Wheeler. 

Nays (61): Republicans (32)—Austin, 
Borah, Brookhart, Capper, Carey, Couzens, 
Dickinson, Fess, Frazier, Goldsborough, 
Hale, ‘Hastings, Hatfield, Howell, Johnson, 
Jones, Keyes, McNary, Moses, Norbeck, 
Norris, Nye, Patterson, Reed, Robinson of 
Indiana; Smoot, Steiwer, Thomas of 
Idaho; Townsend, Vandenberg, Watson, 
White. 

Minority Opponents 

Democrats (29)—Ashurst, Bailey, Bank- 
head, Barkley, Bratton, Caraway, Cohen, 
Connally, Costigan, Dill, Fletcher, George, 
Glass, Harrison, Hayden, Hull, Kendrick, 
King, Logan, McGill, Morrison, Neely, 
Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Smith, 
Stephens, Thomas of Oklahoma, Tram- 
mell, Walsh of Montana. 

Paired: Republicans—Hebert, Dale, 
Schall, Waterman. Democrats—Swanson, 
Byrnes, Black, Bulkley and Gore. Farmer- 
Labor—Shipstead. 

All pairs were general, but Senator 
Hebert (Rep.), of Rhode Island, and Sen- 
ator Shipstead (Farmer-Labor), of Min- 
nesota, announced. that had they been 
permitted to vote, they would have voted 
| for the amendment. 
| On the Bingham amendment, the result 
| Was 23 to 60. Senator Pittman, who voted 
| for the Tydings amendment, did not vote 
jon the Bingham amendment. Senators 

Moses and Reed, who voted for the Bing- 
|ham amendment, voted against the Tyd- 
ings amendment. Senators Shortridge 
and Cutting, who voted for the Tydings 
amendment, voted against the Bingham 
| amendment. 
’ Relief Fund Advocated 

Action on the beer amendments came 
after the Senate at a session on the pre- 
ceding night had placed in the bill a pro- 
vision for percentage depletion allowance 
of 5 per cent to coal mines and had al- 
tered the general provisions respecting 
depletion, and had heard Senator Tydings 
discuss the need for the relief fund he 
proposed. 

The Maryland Senator amplified his 
previous remarks in advance of the final 
vote in which he said he recognized his 
amendment would be defeated “because 
apparently conditions are not yet grave 
“nough to force Senators to take a posi- 
tive stand.” 

_The amendment of the Committee pro- 
vision concerning depletion allowances was 
offered by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, 
| Chairman of the Committee on Finance, 

as having the approval of the Committee, 
the Treasury and interested parties. Its 
purpose, he said, was to prevent charges 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 


' Vocational Measure 


Approved by House 


Provides Federal Aid to Persons 
Disabled in Industry 


The Bankhead $4,000,000 vocational 
rehabilitation bill ( H. R. 4743) to aid 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise 


and to facilitate their return to civil 
employment was passed by the House 
May 18 and sent to the Senate.’ Only 
minor amendments were adopted in sev- 
eral hours of debate. 

The bill would amend the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of June 2, 1920, by proe 
viding the fund for helping persons dis- 
abled in industry and their placement in 
employment. It would authorize to be ap- 
propriated out of the Federal Treasury 
for the use of the States, subject to cer- 
tain provisions, for the fiscal year to end 
June 30, 1934, the sum of $1,000,000; 1935, 
Se SOR Ae: 1936, $1,000,000 and 1937, $1,- 





These sums would be allotted to the 
States in the proportion which their popu- 
lations bear to the total population of the 
United States, not including the Terri- 
tories, outlying possessions and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, according to the last 
preceding census, and allotment of funds 
to any State would be limited to a mini- 
mum of $10,000 for any fiscal year, 
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Tariff Difficulties 
Called Reflection 
Of Trade Trouble 


Present System Not Cause 
And Should Not Be Under- 
mined in Any Way, Says 
Chairman of Commission | 





New York, N. Y., May 18—Tariff 
troubles are only a reflection of the eco- 
nomic dilemma, and not a cause of it,} 


Robert Lincoln O’Brien, Chairman of the 
United States Tariff Commission told the 
annual conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Mutual Savings Banks here to- 
night. ‘ 

The depression is the big thing in 
world affairs, Mr. O’Brien declared, and 
not tariffs or the abandonment of gold 
standards. “The latter are incidental, 
subordinate, and necessary,” he said. 
“They often accentuate the trouble, but 
they are not its main current.” 


Foundation of Business 


“We are passing through a period of; 
the greatest outburst of tariffs and dis- 
criminations of which history has any 
record,” Mr. O’Brien told the conference. 
A system of quotas and of import licens- 
ing has added to the difficulties, he said. 
The last thing that should be done, in his 
opinion, is “to undermine in any serious 
or ill-considered way the tariff system 
which lies at the foundation of such busi- 
ness as we are now finding to do. | 
>} An authorized summary of hts ‘address 

lows in full text: : 

“since I became connected with the tariff 
administration, I have become somewhat 
familiar with pyramids of towering figures, 
but I assure you it is an impressive ex- 
perience to stand before the custodians of 
more than $11,206,000,000 of mutual sav- 
ings bank assets. When I try to compre- 
hend that this great sum of money be- 
longs to 13,500,000 depositors, I begin to 
realize that administering the tariff is| 
rather a pzain job after all. 
Bank Holdings and Savings 

Great as is the sum of money entrusted 
to our mutual savings banks, I am told) 
that the total of all kinds of savings held 
by all banks in the country amounts to 
about $28,000,000,000. Truly that is a 
stupendous sum, $4,000,000,000 in excess of 
our whole national wealth in 1870. In the 
face of this social advance we still hear 
fantastic suggestions concerning our sys- 
tem of money. Recent events in other 
countries make it worth while to consider 
some of these suggestions. 

Persons who hod that when England} 
on Sept. 21 lowered the value of its pound) 
nearly 30 per cent, it reduced by that| 
ratio its cost of production in various lines, 
set forth an interesting theory, and one 
to which the present world disorders have 
given a larger measure of support than 
perhaps ever before in economic history. 
And still the theory is essentially falla- 
cious. If the law suddenly changed the 
yardstick to 24 inches, you would ngt as| 
a manufacturer of cloth sel: your prcduct| 
permanently at the old prices per yard.} 
The same competitive forces that had 
fixed the 36 inches figure would in time 
adjust themselves to the new unit of 
measure. 


Adjustment of Money Value 


You do not cure a lack of punctuality 
by setting your watch ahead 10 minutes— 
except temporarily, This fundamental 
truth we ought to recognize. Most of us 
were in France in the old days when a 
franc was worth 19 cents. It is now worth 
a little under four cents. If you then 
obtained a commodity, or a service, or a 
dinner for 10 francs, you do not get the 
same thing for 40 cents now. The franc 
has adjusted itself. If America had gone 
on the silver standard in 1896, when sil- 
ver was worth 64 cents an ounce, almost 
exactly half the figure at which it must 
sell to maintain its historic ratio of 16 to 1 
with gold, the man who had been working 
at $4 a day on the old basis would not 
have been long, through the forces of com- 
petition and the insistent action of his 
‘trade union, in getting eight of the new 
dollars. 

The articles that he had brought from 
abroad, like coffee from Brazil and ba- 
nanas from South America, would in the 
new dollars have been doubled in price, 
and he would have sought to translate the 
whole structure into the new and small 
units of value. If this were not so, what 
an easy road to success any nation would 
have by cheapening the monetary stand- 
ard! If a 50-cent dollar would give us 
production at half the present costs today 
in America, how cheaply we could pro- 
duce wheat, cotton, automobiles, and cash 
registers, and how readily we should be 
underselling the world! ll this seems 
quite commonplace, too much so to take 
your tme to talk about, were it not that 
the peculiar world situation has led to a 
substantial modification of age-long ex- 


perience. | 


; 


Price Levels Abroad 


Times have been so bad, the world de- 
pression so great, that to an unprece- 
dented and unexpected degree people have 
actually “taken their cut.” England and 
the 26 other countries that went off the 
gold standard have been, temporarily at 
least, producing more cheaply than before. 
Such a situation is in process of righting 
itself. It seems to have righted itself, 
perhaps altogether, in Finland. General 
commodity prices and wage levels have 
there gone up about as much as the mon- 
etary standard has gone down. In Great 
Britain the general price level has been 
steadily rising ever since Sept. 20, and is 
still rising, and yet numberless commodi- 
ties and services remain there at the old 
level. The seller dare not take the risk 
of making the offsetting advance. 

This brings me to the big thing in all 
these world affairs, and that is the de- 
pression, rather than the tariffs or the 
abandonment of gold standards. The lat- 
ter are incidental, subordinate, and acces- 
sory. They often accentuate the trouble, 
but they are not its main current. 

Our American tariff is peculiar. The 
idea has been pretty well sold to America 
and to the world, I think, that our tariff 
is much too high. No aspiring politician 
sets out to seek national eminence with- 
out saying this. No man starts out to 
write a think-thought book on the evils 
of the present economic order without be- 
ginning with the American tariffs as the 
mother of them all. It is Point One in 
the formula of uplift. If anyone wants 
directions from me about getting up a 
speech for a community forum, or for 
the Williamstown Institute, I should tell 
him he would not be running true to 
form unless he attacked the American 


protective tariff system, and particularly | 


the Hawley-Smoot bill under which we 
now operate. 


Contentions Regarding Tariff 

But the tariff is made up of countless 
items, bearing countless rates, none of 
which grew there, but all of which were 
put there under somebody's persuasion. 
And in nearly every instance the person 
whose industrial life relates to those rates 
thinks, and usually appears to prove, that 
his particular rates were not high enough 


to keep his industry alive on this side of | 


the seas. The Tariff Commission listens 
to a constant series of industrial leaders 
who assert that their factories are stand- 
ing idle, their workmen unemployed, their 


Double Pay Cited 
In Federal Service 


Duplicate Salaries Declared to 
Have Been Received by 
Veterans’ Physicians 





The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, considering the Blanton resolution 


(H. J. Res. 355) to repeal certain laws 
relating to retirement and a variety of 
other details connected with the admin- 
istration of veterans’ affairs, was told, 
May 18, that many physicians have drawn 
“triple” benefits from the Government. 
This was asserted® by Dr. David O. 
Smith, a medical advisory officer in the 
Veterans’ Administration. He cited in- 
stances in which certain persons, he said, 
had received salary Ghecks from the Vet- 
erans’ Administratio#, from the War De- 
partment for active field duty for which 
military leave was gtanted; and for dis- 
ability retirement pay ‘covering the same 
period of time. He'gave no names. 
Dr. Smith said that ‘while claims were 
pending for pay on the ground of 30 
per cent incapacity, officers making the 
claims have drawn active field pay pred- 
icated on Army physical examinations 
showing them to be physically fit. 


Self-regulation Urged 
As Trade Principle 
To Promote Integrity 





Government Should Help, 
However, in Solution of 
Business Problems, Says | 
Trade Commission Officer 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

their highest development, and properly 
so, through the activities of business asso- 
ciations, such as the Proprietary Associa- 
tion. The plan is both practical and bene- 
ficial and obviates the necessity of govern- 
ment regulation to a large extent. 

“T have observed that when association 
activities are properly organized and co- 
ordinated, it is not a difficult task for its 
members to secure and maintain the con- 
fidence and good will of the public. 
“Membership in an organization such 
as this should constitute a guarantee to 
the public of the honesty and integrity of 
the individual manufacturer, as well as 
the quality of his product. 

“The principle of sezf-regulation has 
been stressed by many authorities as the 
only alternative to an increasingly bur- 
densome extensicn of Government control 
over private business. The Federal Trade 
Commission provides the instrumentality 
upon which business may call to deal with 
the recalcitrant minorities, who seem un- 
willing at times to deal fairly and honestly 
with their competitors and the pubzic. The 
Commission also provides the machinery | 
through which the interests of the general 
public and programs of self-government 
may be brought into complete harmony. 
“It is evident that business is rapidly 
coming to a realization that the confidence 
and good wil! of the public are the “most 
valuable and essential of all factors of syc- 
cess.” The activities of this association 
should contribute materialty to your op- 
portunity to use and develop these same 
factors of success. 


Policies in Advertising 

“There is a constantly growing demand 
for the enactment of more stringent regu- 
latory legislation, created in large part by 
certain advertising policies much in vogue 
today. This demand seems to be general 
in scope, and includes advertising by that 
newest method of appea! to the public. 

“The -menufacturer of a proprietary 
remedy, it appears to me, bears an ethical 
responsibility to the public. The public 
feels, and justly so, that in dealing with 
it you should use the same standards 
of honesty and professional ethics that is 
used by the physician. 

“When the belief is established that 
published statements are not false, de- 
ceptive and misleading, proprietary reme- 
dies will be freed from that Suspicion with 
which they are now surrounded in the 
minds of intelligent people. Once freed 
from this suspicion they will naturally 
take rank with that class of therapeutic 
agents prescribed and dispensed by physi- 
cians. 

“We. can not deny that the opprobrium 
of discredit still attaches to much of our 
patent medicine advertising. The tricks 
of the showman, however, have no place 
in the appeal of the advertiser, when 
he is dealing with that fundamentally im- 
portant thing—public ‘health. It is pos- 
sible for you to create by fair and truth- 
ful publicity a public opinion, to overcome 
this impediment to your progress. This 
would be a socially salutary achievement, 
as well as a distinct contribution to com- 
mercial ethics. That is why I consistently 
advocate self-government in business. 

“It is my matured opinion that the so- 
lution of our complex’ economic problems 
and the successful maintenance of our 
industrial and commercial life free from 
the quagmires of economic instability, 
such as we are now experiencing, depends 
in no small measure on the adoption and 
development of the principle of autono- 
mous control in industry.” 











Arrests of Counterfeiters 
Now Largest of Record 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
creased flow of bad money rests on the 
public itself, Chief Moran stated. People 
| Should familiarize themselves with the 
markings on the various types and dee 
nominations of paper currency in circula- 
tion, he suggested. 

On April 30, $4,652,786,677 in paper cur- 
rency was in circulation, and $811,306,864 
in coins was outstanding, according to 
Treasury Department statistics. The 
largest part of the paper currency was 
in Federal reserve notes. Gold and silver 
certificates, Treasury notes of 1890, United 
States notes, Federal reserve bank notes 
and national bank notes were also in cir- | 
culation, the figures show. 

Additional information furnished fol- 
lows: 

In addition to the $391,957 in counter- 
feit notes which the Secret Service dis- 
covered and destroyed during the fiscal 
year 1931, $30,572 in altered -notes and 
| $44,078 in counterfeit coins was confis- | 
cated. Agents captured $195,877 of the 
counterfeit notes direct from the counter- 
feiters, and thus prevented the circula- 
tion of the money. 
| During the fiscal year 1931, 11 new 
| counterfeit note issues appeared warrant- 
ing circulation of descriptions. Approxi- | 
mately 35 unidentified counterfeit pro- 
ductions of various types of manufacture 
circulated in some sections of the country 
for short periods. Some were hand- 
drawn or photographic specim@ns of ex- | 
tremely crude workmanship. 

Of the 1,524 persons arrested 428 were 
note counterfeiters and note passers, 423 
;were coin counterfeiters,.127 were note 
raisers or passers of altered notes, 436 | 








[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 


jccllaneous charges. 
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Accounting 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals, 
marized. . 


Rule covering net loss of new 


Cotton Oil Co., Inc., v. Hopkins 


Coll. 


for year ended Dec, 31, 1930. 


Senate, by vote of 61 to 24, rejects 
amendment to tax bill. 


a lien on condemned property. 


See 
| page 4. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Bill to reduce number of ‘postmasters 
eliminate four deputy 
introduced in House by 
(Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn. 


| Radio 


special digest 


Commission. 
Denial of renewal of license of Radio 


by examiner in 


| Commission. 


report to Federal 


Congress 


Bills and resolutions pending 
‘ 





Proceedings of May 18. 


| Page 3, col. 3 
Bills and resolutions signed by President 


Hoover. 


Executive nominations submitted 
Senate. 


See under subject headings. 


Distribution 
Aviation 


» tion on House calendar. 


American petroleum 
Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign 


Domestic Commerce, 
merce, 


Pipe Lines 


Railroads 


by Commission. 
Page 6, 
Consolidation of Rock Island System 


Interstate Commerce 


affiliates. 


Shipping 


Question of whether 1924 Treaty 


preme Court on petition for review. 


Page 1, 
Executive 


Management 
Administrative Practice 


tary of State, State of Washington. 
Page 8, 





| Department. 


Personal Finance Courses 


In All Schools Proposed 


Declaring that “as a nation it is evi- 
dent we are economically illiterate,” Rep- 


resentaive Rogers (Rep.), of 


Hoover at the White House, May 


sought his “moral support” for a plan to 


have economic training, particularly 


the control of personal finances, intro- 
duced into every educational institution 


of the country. 


In a statement of her views on the sub- 
ject laid before President Hoover, Repre- 
sentative Rogers explained that Members 
of Congress are receiving communications 
country many of 
which indicate, she said, that the voters 
have little or no understanding of what 


from throughout the 


a budget really means. 
She expressed the belief that if 
people once realize the meaning 


value cf budgeting, every household would 
welcome the idea and further such train- 


ing in the schools. 





House Leaders Explain 


Plan for Adjournment 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


| and Moses were told that yesterday. It is 
of the highest importance to the country 


that the program go through.” 
The Speaker called attention to 


rapid progress made in the Senate May 17 


on the revenue bill. 


“If they continue at that rate,” Speaker 
Garner commented, “it would be possible 


for them to complete the bill by May 
“We must pass the supply bills and 


tax bill before July 1, conventions or no 


conventions,” Mr. Snell said. 


Asked if the program for unemploy- 
included, Speaker 


ment relief is to be 
Garner, with Mr. Snell assenting, said 

“We do not want to discuss that at 
time. 


to dispose of taxes, appropriations 
economy.” 


Employment Relief Urged 


Congress gare not adjourn without some 


constructive relief legislation to meet 


creasing unemployment and other .great 


national needs, Representative La Gua 


(Rep.), of New York City, said in a speech 


in the House May 16. 
“Can we adjourn with millions of 


| dustrial workers walking the streets, 


hundreds of thousands, yes, 
with foreclosure papers? 


tion and it is doing its work. How 


we sit idly by and say that after we have 


passed the appropriation bills and 


| revenue bills we should close and go ha 

“At this time with the great need that 
exists in this country, with unemployment 
increasing, not decreasing, I say that we 
| were check forgers, 33 were fraudulent | dare not close Congress and go home with- | 
|megotiators of adjusted service certificates,|out doing something construction and 
8 were negotiators of forged or stolen| something to bring relief to millions of 
bonds, and the rest were arrested on mis-| Americans unemployed and to the needy 


American farmers.” 


decisions sum- 


Page 4, col. 4 
affiliates 
applicable in group owned by one person; 
Supreme Court decision in case of Planters 


Page 4, col. 2 
Income tax deduction denied for net loss 
| of new affiliates; Supreme Court decision in 
case of Woolford Realty Co., Inc., v. Rose, 


Page 4, col. 2 
California Equalization Board rules banks 
| are not entitled to file consolidated return 


Page 7, col. 1 


Page 1, col. 7 
New Jersey unpaid taxes held not to be 


Page 7, col. 6 
of tax decisions on 


stmasters general 
presentative Maas 


Page 3, col. 4 


Applications received by the Federal Radio 
Page 7, col. 6 


tion KWEA at Shreveport, La., recommended 
Radio 


| Page 3, col. 6 


in Congress. 
Page 6, col. 6 


| Page 3, col. 4 
to the 


Page 3, col. 4 

Speaker and Minority Leader of House 

declare Congress will not adjourn until tax, 

supply and economy legislation is disposed 
of. 


Page 1, col, 4 


Crosser transoceanic merchant airship bill 
(H. R. 8681) designed to develop American 
air transport services overseas awaits ac- 


Page 6, col. 1 
Exporting and Importing 


Activities of Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to promote export sales of 
roducts, described by 
Dr: John W. Fry, Chief, Petroleum Section. 


Department of Com- 
Page 8, col. 3 


Texas Attorney General files suit against 
Atlas Pipe Line Co. of Shreveport, La., in 
effort to prevent transportation of excess oil. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Rate and finance rulings are announced 


posed in application to Interstate Commerce 
Commission by Rock Island Company and 


Page 1, col. 1 


Great Britain on right of search of vessels 
for alcoholic cargo supersedes provisions of 
revenue law for search of vessels within four 
leagues of coast involved in case before Su- 


Misconceptions of public affairs by officials 
and public discussed by Grant Hinkle, Secre- 


Peruvian Congress approves law giving ex- 
ecutive power to modify provisions for, re- 
demption of bank notes, says Commerce 
age 7, col. 4 


Lowell, 
Mass., at a conference with President 


Some thought has been given to 
relief legislation; but it is most important 


millions of | 
farmers with the sheriff upon their homes 
We provided 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


Laws Affecting Business 


Bankruptcy referee's jurisdiction of trus- 
tee’s petition to set aside preferences sus- 


Trust Co. 


Page 4, col. 


Page 4, 
General Business 
Condition 


col. 


Department. 
Page 6, col. 


beer 
Tariff Commission 
group. 


Labor 


Page 2, col. 


dustry, State of Pennsylvania. 
Page 8, col. 


and 


Page 1, col. 
soft coal strike. 


Page 3, col, 
Sta- 


preme Court. on petition for review. 
Page 1, col. 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


for year ended Dec. 31, 1930. 
Page 7, col. 


for State building bond issue. 


Page 7, col. 





Page 7, col. 


ag 
Bankruptcy referee's jurisdiction to deter- 
mine title to oil and gas lease sustained by 
Supreme Court of the United States in case 
of Page v. Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation. 


tained by Cupreme Court of United States 
in case of MacDonald v. Plymouth County 


4 


4 


Charts of weekly business conditions for 
week ended May 14 issued by Commerce 


3 


Tariff troubles only reflection of economic 
dilemma and not its cause, Chairman of 
tells savings bankers’ 


1 


State welfare work for protection of women 
and children in industry discussed by Bea- 
trice McConnell, Director, Bureau of Women 
and Children, Department of Labor and In- 
1 

Effect of 6-hour working day for railroad 
labor on operating income of railroads ex- 
plained by Director of Railroad Economics 
at Interstate Commerce Commission hearing. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Vocational rehabilitation bill to aid per- 

sons disabled in industry passed by House. 


7 


Governor of Ohio submits plan to settle 
4 


Treaties Affecting Business 
Question of whether 1924 Treaty with 
Great Britain on right of search of vessels 
for alcoholic cargo supersedes provisions of 
revenue law for search of vessels within four 
leagues 6f coast involved in case before Su- 


5 


California Equalization Board rules banks 
are not entitled to file consolidated return 


1 


Ohio General Assembly, in special one-day 
session, passes bills for relief of banks and 


3 


State banks, changes in status announced. 


4 


Peruvian Congress approves law giving ex- 
ecutive power to modify.provisions for re- 
demption of bank notes, says Commerce 


Department. 


Page 7, col. 
Open market 
tem have checke 


Currency Committee. 
1, col. 


terest rate. 
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Instruction, State of Illinois. 


million obtained for State. 
Page 7, col. 
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Municipal Finance 


Relief expenditures in 123 cities during 
February largest of any single month, De- 


partment of Labor states. 


Page 2, col. 7 


Insurance 


Right to disability awards construed by 
Municipal Court of New York City in case 
Metropolitan Life Insur- 
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of Weinstein v. 
ance Co. 





Money Depreciation 
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Page 1, 
Federal Land Bank of Wichita reduces in- 


Viewed as Affecting 


Prices of Wood Pulp 


Downward Trend During 
Last Three Years Analyzed 
In Tariff Commission Re-| 


4 


operations of reserve sys- 
price decline and gov- 
ernors plan to make policy more effective, 
Governor Meyer tells Senate Banking and 


1 


1 


Dangers of retarding progress of educa- 
tional system through retrenchments made 
necessary by economic policies discussed by 
Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Public 


Page 8, col. 6 

Efforts of any government to economize 
determine its ability to borrow, says North 
Carolina Governor in announcing loan of 


1 


Ohio General Assembly, in special one-day 
session, passes bills for relief of banks and 


\ Page 7, col. 3 
statement of the United States 


col. 4 

Numbers of arrests of counterfeiters of 
paper currency of United States in first 10 
months of fiscal year largest of record, says 


Page 1, col. 6 
Senate, by vote of 61 to 24, rejects beer 


Page 1, col. 7 
Issue of 60 millions in Treasury bills to 
meet maturing issues is announced By Secre- 


Page 5, col. 4 
Missouri Supreme Court makes absolute 


The downward trend in the prices of 
wood pulp during the last three years has 
been somewhat more marked perhaps since 


the depreciation of the currency in Euro- 
pean pulp producing countries than be- 
fore, the Tariff Commission says in a| 
textual summary of a mainly statistical 
report just filed with the House and the 


There is no statistical information of 
value regarding prices of woodpulp, the 
report says, but it is commonly stated that 
they have fallen greatly during the last 
two or three years and perhaps most of 


The report is in compliance with a reso- 
|lution (S. Res. No. 95) directing the Tariff 
Commission to investigate the effect of the 
depreciation in value of foreign curren- 
cies on the importation of these com- 
The report provides the fol- 


There has long been a tendency toward 
increase in importation of woodpulp from 
European countries, especially Sweden and 
importations 
During the recent general 
business recession, there has been a down- 
ward trend in domestic production, espe- 
cially the production of those pulp mills 
unaffiliated with paper mills, and also 
a downward trend in imports from Can- 
ada, whereas imports from European coun- 


Contributing causes of the downward 
trend in prices appear to have been the 
general business depression and reduced 
demand, increased competition of the Pa- 
cific coast with eastern pulp mills and 
relafive increase in imports from Euro-| 


The greatest decline in domestic pulp 
production as a whole was from the sec- 
ond to the third quarter of 1930 and a 
considerable decline occurred again from | 
the second to the third quarter of 1931, 
before depreciation began, and some fur- 


The shipments of pulp mills to affiliated 
paper mills have been much steadier than 
to unaffiliated plants, 
which are more affected by competition 
Marked de- 
cline in shipments to unaffiliated plants 
occurred in the latter part of 1930 and 
again from the third to the fourth quarter | 


Imports from Europe tend normally to 
increase in the third quarter of the year, 
but the increase in the third quarter of 
1931, before depreciation began, was much 
more marked than during 1929 or 1930. 


‘Redden’ Summary of All News in This Issue 


; the provisional rule of prohibition against 
St. Louis Circuit Court voiding receivership 
of Missouri State Life Insurance Co. 

Page 5, col. 5 
Tllinois Insurance Superintendent Hanson 
issues ruling explaining licensing of em- 

! ployes. 

Page 5, col. 6 

South Carolina Insurance Commissioner 
restrained by order of District Judge Glenn 

from_revoking licenses of Aetna Insurance 

Co., Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and Home 

Insurance Co. for failing to pay State on 

gross premiums. 

Page 5, col. 7 


International Finance 
Stock exchanges opened in Japan and 
banking and economic circles generally 
' quiet, say advices to Commerce Department. 
Page 7, col. 4 


Investments 


in 
Jones bill, to limit amount of short trad- 





Law 


Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal and State courts 
summarized. of 


Page 4, col. 5 


State Court Decisions 
Right to disability awards construed by 
Municipal Court of New York City in case 
of Weinstein v. Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co. 
Page 5, col. 4 


Supreme Court Decisions 
Rule covering net loss of new affiliates 
applicable in group owned by one person; 
Supreme Court decision in case of Planters 
Cotton Oil Co., Inc., v. Hopkins 

Page 4, col. 2 
Income tax deduction denied for net loss 
of new affiliates; Supreme Court decision in 
case of Woolford Realty Co., Inc., v. Rose, 


Page 4, col. ' 
Bankruptcy referee’s jurisdiction of trus- 
tee’s petition to set aside preferences sus- 
tained by Cupreme Court of United States 
in case of MacDonald v. Plymouth County 


Trust Co. ? 

~ Page 4, col. 1 
Bankruptcy referee’s jurisdiction to deter- 
mine title to oil and gas lease sustained by 
Supreme Court of the United States in case 
of Page v. Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation. 
Page 4, col. 4 
See special digest of full text decisions on 
page 4. 


Production 
Food Products 


State regulation of production, grading 
and distribution of milk in New Jersey ex- 
plained by Fred W. Jackson, Supervisor of 
Dairy Products Marketing, Department of 
Agriculture, State of New Jersey. 

Page 8, col. 1 
Weather and crop conditions for week 
ended May 14 summarized in weekly weather 
and crop bulletin of Weather Bureau. 
Page 6, col. 3 





Conservation 
Texas Attorney General files suit against 
Atlas Pipe Line Co. of Shreveport, La., in 
effort to prevent transportation of excess oil. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Mines and Minerals 


Production of gold is further increased by | 
Canada, with other countries also encourag- 
ing production. * 


ti 


Page 1, col. 5 
Governor of Ohio submits plan to settle 
soft coal strike. 
Page 3, col. 4 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 


Federal Trade Commission, investigation 
into financial activities of public utilities, 
extracts from transcript of testimony deal- 
ing with Minneapolis General Electric Co. 

Page 6, col, 7 

Operations of Central Illinois Public Serv- 
ice Company, subsidiary of Middle West 
Utilities, described at Federal Trade Com- 
mission inquiry. 


D 


Page 5, col. 1 
‘Purchasing 
Prices and Rates of Raw 
Materials 


Effect of currency depreciation on prices 
of wood pulp considered by Tariff Commis- 
sion in report to Congress, 

Page 2, col. 4 


Limit on Right of Search 
Of Vessels Involved in Suit 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
the vessel seeking the assessment of pen- 
alties totaling the value of her cargo for 
having on board merchandise not included 
or described in her manifest, in violation 
of section 584 of the Tariff Act of 1930, 


was dismissed by the District Court for 
the District of Rhode Island. This ruling 
was reversed, however, by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the First Circuit, on 
the ground that the Treaty did not abro- | 
gate, as to a British vessel transporting 
intoxicating liquor, the provision of the 
Tariff Act of 1922, reenacted in the 1930 
Tariff Act, fixing a four-league zone for 
the boarding of vessels, and for the ex- 
amination of their cargoes and manifests, | 
even though the vessels are beyond an 
hour’s distance from the coast. 


The purpose of the Treaty, the circuit 
court of appeals ruled, according to the} 
petition, was merely to obtain for the 
United States the permission of Great | 
Britain for the examination of its ves- 
sels more than three miles from the shore | 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether | 
the National Prohibition Law is being 
violated. The Treaty was declared not to 
have the effect of superseding or chang- 
ing the provisions of the customs laws. 

In seeking the Supreme Court’s review 
of this decision, the petitioner notes that, 
prior to entering into the treaty agree- | 
ment, the British Governmet had pro- 
tested aginst the seizure of vessels of | 


The increase in imports in the fourth | 
quarter of 1931, partly due to seasonal | 
causes, was less marked than that from | 
the third to the fourth quarter of 1930. 

The average import values of pulp from 
Sweden, which substantially dominates 
the imports of European pulp, follow, 
with some lag in time, the prices made in 
contracts for European pulp. Both un- 
bleached sulphite and unbleached sulphate | 
have tended downward for two years or 
more, but the prices for unbleached sul- | 
phite have fallen somewhat more rapidly | 
since depreciation. 

The European countries have long been | 
gaining at the expense of Canada and 
continued to gain since depreciation set 
in. The Canadian dollar is down only 
10 or 12 per cent, whereas the currencies 
of the European pulp-producing countries 
are down 25 per cent or more. 

The United States has for many years} 
been largely and increasingly dependent 
upon foreign sources for wood-base paper, | 
through imports either in the form of pulp!) 
wood or paper itself. The domestic pulp 
industry is undoubtedly suffering severely 
but the greatest source of its difficulties 
in the general business depression. The in- 
dustry as a whole has lost much less in 
output during the depression than many 
other manufacturing industries and the 
prices have declined not much more than 
those of other commodities. 

As to pulpwood, the demand is affected 
not merely by the imports of pulp wood 
but also by imports of pulp and the in- 
creasing consumption in the Eastern 
States of pulp produced on the Pacific! 
coast has been an important factor in| 
lessening the demand for pulp wood in the} 








bill 
| Federal offence. 


artment of Social 


eliminate four deputy 
introduced in House by 
(Rep.), of St. Paul, Minn. 


Selling, Marketing 


Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing 


Activities of Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce to promote export sales of 
American 
Dr. John 
Minerals Division, 
Domestic Commerce, 
merce, 


etroleum products, described by 
. Fry, Chief, Petroleum Section, 
Bureau of Foreign and 
Department of Com- 


Page 8, col. 3 


State regulation of production, grading 
and distribution of milk in New Jersey ex- 
—— by Fred W. 

airy Products Marketing, 
Agriculture, State of New Jersey. 


Jackson, Supervisor of 
Department of 


Page 8, col. 1 
Jones bill, to limit amount of short trad- 
g in agricultural commodities, ordered fa- 


vorably reported to House by Committee on 


ing in agricultural commodities, ordered fa-| Agriculture. 
vorably reported to House by Committee on Page 1, col. 4 
Agriculture. ° 

Page 1, col. 4 Tari ff 


Tariff increases urged in lieu of equaliza- 


tion plan by Robert L. O’Brien, chairman of 
United States Tariff Commission, at House 
hearing. 


Page 1, col. 5 
Effect of currency depreciation on prices 
wood pulp considered by Tariff Commis- 


sion in report to Congress. 


Page 2, col. 4 


Trade Practices 
Self-government as trade principle urged 


to further business integrify, by Assistant 
Chief Examiner of Federal Trade Commis- 


sion. 

Missouri Supreme Court makes absolute Page 1, col. 3 
the provisional rule of prohibition against . P > 
St. Louis Circuit Court voiding receivership Wholesaling 
of Missouri State Life — 5, col. 5| General level of wholesale commodity 


prices in April is lower than that of March, 
says Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Page 1, col, 2 


Service and Personnel 


Education 
Dangers of retarding progress of educa- 


tional system through retrenchments made 
Coll. necessary by economic policies discussed by 
Francis G. Blair, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, State of Illinois. 


Page 8, col. 6 
Library of Congress, accessions listed. 

Page 4, col. 7 
State books and publications listed. 

Page 4, col. 7 
Government books and publications listed. 

Page 4, col. 5 
Vocational rehabilitation bill to aid per- 


| Sons disabled in industry passed by House. 


Page 1, col. 7 


Progress of the American Negro 


com- 


mended by President Hoover in message to 
meeting of National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 


Page 3, ‘col. 4 
Instances of double pay in Federal serv- 


ice received by physicians in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration cited by medical advisory offi- 
cer of Veterans’ Admnistration before House 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


Page 2, col. 2 


Training in the economics of personal 


finances as part of instruction in all schools 
advocated by Representative Rogers (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts. 


Page 2, col. 3 


Health 


Animal-like actions in children due to pre- 


human ancestry, says Smithsonian Institu- 


ion anthropologist. 
Page 1, col, 2 


Law Enforcement 


Judiciary subcommittee of House approves 
making kidnaping across State lines 


Page 1, col. 4 


Public Service 
Method of investigating dependency cases 


as bases for State welfare aid discussed by 


avid M. Schneider, Bureau of Research, De- 

Welfare, State of New 
ork. 

Page 8, col. 5 

Bill to reduce number of postmasters and 

Postronncans general 

epresentative Maas 


Page 3, col. 4 
President's day at the Executive Offices. 

Page 3, col. 7 
Relief expenditures in 123 cities during 


February largest of any single month, De- 
partment of Labor states. 


Page 2, col. 7 
Territories 
Transfer of Hawaiian Islands to military 


control as defense measure proposed in bill 
introduced 
Britten, 


in House by Representative 


Page 1, col. 2 





British registry outside the three-mile 


limit which carried cargoes of liquor. 
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Relief Payments 





Exceed 25 Million 


For 123 Cities 


Expenditures for February 
Reached Highest Figure 
For Any Single Month, 

| Says Labor Department 

Experiditures for the relief of the needy 

reached the high figure of more than 

$25,200,000 in 123 American cities during 


February, thereby representing the largest 
amount spent for relief in any single 





month, according to a statement of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 

New York City reported an expenditure 
cf more than $7,100,000 during the month 
and was among Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Boston, each of which spent 
more than $1,000,000. The statement fol- 
lows ‘in full text: 

February witnessed the largest expendi- 
ture for relief in any single month in the 
history of the depression, according to 
figures from 123 cities reported to the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor and madé¢ public in the second of 
the Bureau’s series of monthly relief bul- 
letins. The total was $25,277,952, an in- 
crease of 10 per cent over the month of 
January and of 69 per cent as compared 
with February of last year. 

The reports came from 976 agencies ad- 
ministering most but not all of the relief 
in the 123 cities which include every im- 
| portant industrial center in the United 
States and represent 55 per cent of the 
total urban population. With the excep- 
tion of the Salvation Army, which re- 
ported a decline of 22 per cent, every class 
|of agency shows some increase between 
|the months of January and February in 
the amount of relief disbursed, very sub- 
stantial increases being shown by general 
public departments, public agencies serv- 
ing the veteran, and emergency commit- 
tees. The amount classified as public re- 
lief accounted for $16,362,941, or 65 per 
cent of the February total. 


Exceed Million in Five Cities 

As approximately half of the population 
of the 123 cities is concentrated in the 10 
largest cities—New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Baltimore, Boston and Pitts- 
burgh, and as relief costs per unit of pop- 
ulation are higher in large cities than in 
small cities and towns and rural districts, 
it may safely be assumed that a very sub- 
stantial share of the national relief bur- 
den is being shouldered by the 123 cities 
reporting to the Children’s Bureau. 
| In each of five cities—New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Detroit and Boston— 
February relief expenditures exceeded $1,- 
000,000; in New York alone the reported 
relief was $7,129,096 of which $3,322,244 
was administered in the form of wages by 
emergency work bureaus operating under 
| both public and private auspices. Forty- 
one cities reported the operation of work- 








relief programs in February and in a 
number of other cities agencies function- 
ing on an outright-relief basis are giving 
small amounts of relief in the form of 
wages. 

Differences in size, climate, industrial 
development, community resources and in 
\legislative program are among factors re- 
|spensible for striking variations in the 
amount of relief disbursed in the differ- 
ent cities, but in general the cost of re- 
lief in relation to the size of population 
is higher in the New England and North 
Atlantic cities than in other sections of 
the country. 

Percentages of change between Febru- 
ary, 1931, and February, 1932, tabulated 
|by the Bureau for 87 cities show a median 
increase of 83 per cent for the group. 
Nine cities reported increases of over 200 
}per cent. They are Altoona, Bethlehem, 
Pittsburgh, Sioux City, Topeka, Wichita, 
| Washington, and New Orleans. Only 11 
— showed a decline from last year to 
| this. 
| That homeless and transient persons 
|continue to present a problem for relief 
agencies is indicated by reports from 164 
agencies in 64 cities showing an increase 
of 3 per cent in the number of meals 
|served and of 4 per cent in night’s lodg- 





“Can it be seriously urged.” it is ques-|ings furnished between January and Feb- 


tionad, “that after entering 


into this] ruary. 


As compared with February of last 


Treaty there remained in all cases the| year the increases are 60 per cent and 55 


same maximum authority which had be-/per cent, respectively. 


The 64 cities are 


fore been asserted and which was the| widely scattered over the United States, 


cause of the differences to be settled?” 
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‘but include very few large cities. 
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Tariff Increases 
Are Preferred to 
Equalization Plan 


Compensation for Currency 
Depreciation Opposed by 
Tariff Commission Chair- 
man at House Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
States on the favored nation policy that 
England does. The costs of production, 
he said, are declining all over the world 
as well as in England. 

“Every country is rushing to protect it- 
self by raising tariff duties and I should 
like to see the same thing done in this 
country, but not in such a manner as is 
contemplated in this bill,” he said, 

He pointed out that whenever the Tariff 
Commission makes an investigation re- 
sulting from a request for an increase in 
duty this matter is taken into considera- 
tion. 

The provision contained in the Hawley 
bill which would change many items on 
the free list to the dutiable list, he main- 
tained, may properly be effected by its 
enactment in a separate bill, but it should 
not be drawn into a proposal of the kind 
before the Committee. 

“I do think we should pay any attention 
as to whether or not any country 


tariff rates,’ Mr. O’Brien declared. 
Advocates Gold Standard 


“If I thought it was an advantage to| 


a country to go off the gold standard, I 
would be for this adjustment; but I can’t 
see that that is the case. If it were, it 
would be an easy matter for this country 
to get out of the present situation by 
reducing the value of its dollar to 50 
cents or 25 cents.” 

He said he does not favor this country 
going off the gold standard, because there 
are obligations outstanding in this coun- 
try which must be paid in gold, and a 
calamitous state of affairs would be liable 
to result. 

“IT see nothing from the figures to show 
that industries in this country competing 
with imports coming from depreciated 
currency countries are any more hard 
pressed than those domestic industries 
which are competing with imports com- 


ing from countries on the gold standard,” | 


Mr. O’Brien said. ' 
Treasury Attitude Discussed 


has | 
gone off the gold standard in changing | 


Price Decline, 


alone control the price level.” He ex- 
plained that he made this statement not 
without an understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the importance of this country’s 
position among the nations. 

“The conditions which we confront at 
the present time are the most difficult and 
the most serious any of us in our lifetime 
have seen,” he continued. “We are do- 
ing, and with your assistance, since you 
amended the act—we are engaged in op- 
erating in an area of credit with greater 


facility and elasticity than possible under 
existing law.” 


ure to be reflected in business. Money or 
credit made available by the banks to in- 


activity,” he said. 
considerable lag.” 
Questioned by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan, Mr. Meyer said that he con- 
| sidered some of the phases of the Golds- 
borough and Fletcher bills as “inadvisable 
and impossible to carry out.” He main- 


“There is always a 


practice that has to be considered, on the 
administrative side, which establishes a 
| rigidity which I feel is undesirable.” 

Senator Couzens, stating that he dis- 
agreed with the idea of fixing of prices 
but not with the idea of fixing reserves, 
asked the opinion of Mr. Meyer in this 
regard. 

“J think fixing either is inadvisable,” 
replied Mr. Meyer. “We are contending 
with an unprecedented condition here and 
abroad. The question of confidence at 
home and abroad is important to the 
United States as it is to everybody.” He 
called attention to the state of fear caused 
by withdrawal of gold. 

“It is inadvisable to commit the Board 
or the Federal reserve system to a policy 
on the assumption that it is a feasible 
policy,” he declared. “I feel that general 
legislation should not interfere with ad- 
ministration, nor details of administra- 
tion. I don’t think any small group oi 
men ought to be in a position to have the 
power to control price levels.” 

He declared that he believes there is 
| adequate capital in this country. 


Calling attention to the Reconstruction | 
Finance Corporation Act, he pointed out | 
that “it takes time for a financial meas- | 


dustry does not immediately enter into} 


tained that it is “not only a policy but a} 
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Operations in Open Market Showing Results, 
He Tells Senate Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.]} 


helped in the development of the problems 
of the past three years. It was partly 
due, he said, to the fact that certain ele- 
ments of the Federal reserve system had 
| been “pretty thoroughly infected with the 
theory of price-level stabilization.” 


Inequalities of Movement 
|Of Prices Cause of Trouble 


At the afternoon session, Frederick C. 
| Mills, professor of economics and statistics 
at Columbia University in New York City, 
discussed the “price aspects” of the pro- 
posal. 

He declared that he was not speaking 
| against a policy of inflation, but against 
the particular proposal to restore the 1926 
price level. While sympathetic with the 
objectives of the bill, he said, he regards 
it as the result of an ‘oversimplified con- 
ception of the problem and a faulty idea 
of the powers of banking groups. 

“It is the inequalities of price move- 
|ments, not their changes, which are dis- 
turbing to business,” Mr. Mills said. He 
exhibited a number of charts to illustrate 
his thesis. 

Since July, 1929, for instance, he ex- 
plained, the prices received by farmers 
had declined 58 per cent, a greater per- 
centage than other prices. During the 
|Same period, wholesale commodity prices 
; declined 35 per cent; retail food prices, 
| 34 per cent; per capita earnings of factory 
workers, 26 per cent; prices paid by farm- 
ers, 24 per cent; cost of living, 21 per cent; 
| building material prices, 11 per cent; con- 
| struction costs, 9 per cent. 





| Inequalities Remain, 
Mr. Mills Declares 


Restoration of any particular price 


|level, Mr. Mills said, does not correct the | 


inequalities as between various groups of 
|prices. It might, after a certain point, in 
the upward movement, intensify inequali- 
|ties. A definite objective, he said, ought 
not to be put in the law. 

| There are inequalities, too, in the ad- 
|ditions to debt burdens, Mr. Mills de- 
|clared. The debtor measures debt bur- 
|den by the price of things he has to sell. 
|The debt burden of the farmer has 
|doubled, he said, while the debt burden 
of the salaried man, whose salary has 


Reserve Policies Have Checked ‘Progress Reviewed Prehuman Traces 
Says Mr. Meyer 


Of American Negro’ 


Advancement Subject of Ad- 
miration, President Says in 
Message to Group 


President Hoover in a message to the 
National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, in session in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 18, declared that the 
progress of the Negro since the Civil War 


is “a subject of general admiration.” 

In the message, which was transmitted 
by Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the 
Interior, Mr. Hoover expressed his regret 
of being unable to attend the meeting and 
asserted that since the Civil War the 
progress of the Negro in education, wealth, 
ecqnomic and public position has been a 
subject of the general admiration ef him- 
self and the American people. 

“The horizon is brightening for the 
Negro in America,” Mr. Wilbur declared 
in an address before the convention. 

The Negro can profit by education, and 
is doing so, the Secretary said. Citing 
| the migration of the Negro from the rural 
|South to the urban North, he said that| 
| because of a lack of sunshine and because | 
of undesirable housing conditions the mor- 
| tality is high from tuberculosis and rickets. 

(An authorized summary of Mr. 
Wilbur’s address will be printed in full 
tert in the issue of May 20.) 





Ohio Governor Proposes 
Coal Strike Settlement 


Columbus, Ohio, May 18. | 
| A program for settlement of the Ohio 
| bituminous coal mine strike which started | 
April 1 was submitted to operators and 
|miners on May 17 by Governor George 
| White. It included recommendation for a 
| truce of one year between the parties and 
that the mines be reopened at once under | 
a minimum wage scale of 38 cents a ton 
for loading machine-mined coal and $3.28 
}a day for motormen and other day em- 
| ployes. 


Bill Offered to Reduce 
Number of Postmasters | 





A proposal to abolish postmasterships 
of all first class post offices and about 60 
per cent of the second-class postmaster- 
ships, with saving of their salaries ap- 
proximating $10,000,000 annually, is pro- 
posed in a bill introduced in the House 
May 18 by Reperesentative Maas., (Rep.), 





| ficiency at imitating horses. 


|may be a survival of this identification 


| festations reported by parents to Dr. Hrd- 


Said to Exist in 
Actions of Infants 


Animal-like Manifestations 
Of Children Are Believed | 
To Result From Certain 
Hereditary Influences 


[Continued from Page 1.1 

out of consciousness after early childhood. 

Dr. Hrdlicka is engaged in collecting in- | 
stances of these sorts of behavior from | 
all over the world. He is eager to get 
authentic reports from parents and others 
in constant contact with very young boys 
and girls. There is no reason to believe, 
he says, that these forms of behavior indi- 
cate any inferiority. Quite the contrary, 
in fact, is often shown by the further 
natural development of the “animal chil- 
dren.” | 

One instance recorded by Dr. Hrdlicka 
was reported to him by a scientist who 
found a small boy and a pig wallowing 
together and grunting at each other in a 
mud puddle in the yard of a lonely west- | 
ern farmhouse. The child, who had no 
human playmates and whose parents were 
too busy to give him much attention, con- 


Deletion Proposed 
No Evidence of Public Need for 


World Broadcasting Co., Shreveport, La., 





sidered himself a pig, and behaved in| 
every particular like the quadruped. The 
two seemed to understand each other. The 
boy now is an honor student in an eastern 
college. 


Ability to Imitate 
Another child developed a special pro- 
He would | 
render every sound a horse makes with its 
hoofs and his parents could not break 
him of the habit for a time. Still an- 
other boy imitated perfectly the bark of | 
every dog in the neighborhood and seemed 
to have a mutual understanding with the 
animals. The proficiency with which 
some primitive people can call and under- | 
stand wild animals, Dr. Hrdlicka believes, 
period rather than an entirely acquired 
art. 
Here are some of the animal-like mani- 


licka: 

Grasping objects from the ground with 
the teeth while walking on all fours, and 
carrying them in the mouth as cats carry 
mice or dogs carry balls. 


Of Station KWEA 


Broadcast From Shreveport, 
La., Says Examiner 


Deletion of Station KWEA, the Hello 


was recommended to the Federal Radio 
Commission, May 18, in a report sub- 
mitted by Examiner R. H. Hyde. | 


The Hello World station has not ren-| 
dered public service, and has failed to) 
comply with Commission regulations, the 
report set forth, stating that there is “no 
evidence whatever of a public need for the 
services of Station KWEA.” 

In the same report Examiner Hyde recom- 
mended denial of the application of W. H. 
Allen, Eugene Levy and S. B. Pearce, Alex- 
andria, Va., who had asked for a con-| 
struction permit for a station to use the} 
facilities of the Hello World station. | 

Station KWEA had applied also for per- | 
mission to move from Shreveport to Baton 
Rouge. This was automatically recom- | 
mended for denial when the renewal of | 





certain place. Time after time i; will steal | 


back to this place. This in otherwise | 
healthy children also seems to be an effort 
to satisfy some ancient craving. 

j The ;dirt-eaters, Dr. 
indicates, are rather common. The typical 


ones are not hungry and show no traces | 


of a neurotic disposition. They are no 
more common, however, than the “soap- 
eaters.” These children seem to show 
cravings for soap and, according to the 


reports of the parents, it seems to have| 


no lasting bad effects on them. 
Unusual Aversions 
Still other toddlers appear to have 
brought into the world with them, pos- 


sibly as a heritage from some far-distant 
animal ancestry, distinct likings and 


aversions which are far off the ordinary | 


human track. Some take delight in odors 
which seem vile to adults. Some, ap- 
parently from their earliest days, 


taking delight in others. 


tremely unlikely, 


Statements that a human child brings 
into the world with it a very limited 
range of reactions to its environment, 
based largely on rigidly controlled ex- 
periments, break down when one studies 
the actual behavior of many children, Dr. 
ae holds. 
° 


are | 
| Strongly averse to certain colors while 


The conditions 
are such that any conditioning is ex-| 


They are in fact bundles | 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 


At the Executive Offices 


May 18, 1932 : 


9 a. m.—Sewell Lee Avery, of Chicago, 
President of the United States Gypsum 
Company, called to discuss business con- 
ditions. 


10:30 a. m—Senator Smith (Dem.), 
of South Carolina, called to discuss 
proposed appointments to Federal of- 
fice from his State. 


11:15 a. m.—Representative Andresen 
(Rep.), of Red Wing, Minn., cailed. Sub- 
ject of conference not announced. 


11:30 a. m.—Representative Rogers 
(Rep.), of Lowell, Mass., called to dis- 
cuss a proposal for the introduction of 
training in economics in all educational 
institutions. 


11:45 a. m.—Milton S. Florsheim, shoe 
manufacturer, of Chicago, called to dis- 
cuss a proposal for the introduction, 
a and nationally, of a 40-hour work 
week. 


12 m.—Representative Byrns (Dem.), 
of Nashville, Tenn., catled to introduce 
Fred T. Wilson, historical writer, of 
Tennessee and Houston, Tex., who pre= 
sented the President a copy of his book, 
“Pen Pictures of the Presidents.” 


12:15 p. m.—Col. Arthur Woods, of 
New York, formerly head of the Presi- 


| dent’s Unemployment Relief Commis- 
Hrlicka’s reports | 


sion, called to discuss the Rockefeller 
—— or “Radio City” in New York 
ity. 

12:30 p. m.—Morgan F. Kaufman, of 
Scranton, Pa., United States referee in 
bankruptcy, called to discuss a proposal 
for protection of the anthracite indus- 
try through imposition of a tax on for- 
eign coal imports. 


1 p. m.—A delegation from the First 
Century Christianity Fewlowship, headed 
by Prof. H. Alexander Smith, of New 
York, called to outline their plan for 
unification of Christian churches. 


2:45 p. m—Ray Lyman Wilbur, Sec- 
retary of the Interior, called. Subject 
of conference not announced. 

4:30 p. m—The Secretary of War, 
Patrick J. Hurley, called to discuss de- 
partmental matters. 

5:40 p. m—Gen. Charles G. Dawes, 
President of the Reconstruction Finance 
Cae. called. 

emainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answerin - 
spondence. a 


Wine Countries Yield Tartar 
Practically all of the tartaric raw materials 





ancestral, human and _prehuman, 


of St. Paul, Minn., His bill also proposed! Hoarding shiny pebbles or other small, tendencies and inclinations, which mani- 


elimination of the four deputy assistant bright objects in the same manner as 
postmaster, generals receiving, he said, | squirrels or blue jays. 


used in this country, as in the manufacture 
of baking powder, medicines, candies and 
fest themselves in a hundred of more or —, — one ee ee 

Pe es 0 rance, aly, Portugal, ain, Ar- 
less evanescent activities, if given a chance entina, Algeria and ch ist ( Departencat of 


for their coming to the surface. ' Commerce.) 
eee ———————————————————————— 


Referring to the letter addressed sev- | cua }not been reduced, has not changed. 
eral days ago by the Secretary of the | Banks Lack Optimism, From 1925 to 1929, Mr. Mills pointed) 
Mr. Meyer Declares 


Treasury, Ogden L. Mills, to the Commit- out, credit expanded 20 per cent while the) $6.500 . ; . , : 
5 “pe : R per year, created during the pres- Holding a nursing bottle with both the 
tee, setting forth the Treasury's views re-| senator Couzens inquired whether noth- | level of wholesale prices declined 7 per! ent presidential term. fingers and toes while drinking from it. 


grading the proposed measure, Mr.| ing could be done by Congress to help con-| Cent. | A cat, trained to take milk from « nursing 
cathusienn” for this. legislation should a ain? ie aees go ior the to28 ue ean te ie ‘maintained, | Executive Nominations | bottle, held it in precisely the same way. 
have stated at that time what he was| mental attitude.” He pointed out that |). said, it would have been disastrous, be- | : This seemed the only natural way for the 





saying now. 

Mr. O’Brien continued that enactment 
of the proposal would be placing specifi- 
cally higher duties against those countries 
which have debased their currencies than 
against those now on the gold standard. 
Such a policy should not be adopted by 
this country, he said. 


Tariff Declared Not a Factor 


Representative Beedy (Rep.), of Port-| eral Reserve banks are decreasing their | 


land, Me., who preceded Mr. O’Brien, said 
he merely wanted to point out that the 
question of tariff is not a factor in this 
matter. He maintained that even if this 
were a free trade country, the depreciated 
currency of some foreign countries would 


loan money. 





period.” Mr. Meyer said. “Like the rest of 
the world they lack optimism. They be- 
lieve that when a trend sets in it will 
continue forever. When there is a down- 
ward trend they think there will never be 
}any bottom.” 

| ‘The Michigan Senator asked if the Fed- 
{purchases of Government securities. Mr. 
Meyer responded that purchases would be 
| continued at a “rate to be determined as 
| conditions justify.” He said there was no 
fixed schedule. ; 

| “You have not fixed any time to dis- 


| there is no way of forcing the banks to} 


cause the additional credit would probably 


“The banks have been through a trying | have found its way into speculation rather | 


| than into wholesale prices. Banking au- 
thorities cannot control the direction of 
| credit, the witness said. 


! A solidiers’ bonus would show up first | 
| in a rise in price of consumers’ goods, Mr. | 
Mills said, which is already a favored) 


| group. 

| appeared in favor of the bill. 

Irving Fisher, professor of economics 
{of Yale University, who had previously 
|appeared as a witness, took the stand 
|}again and commented on the testimony 
|offered during the day by other witnesses. 


give those countries an advantage over | continue these operations?” asked Senator); The Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 


domestic industry. 

G. W. Oliphant of New York City, rep- 
resenting Castle and Overton, Inc., told 
the Committee that the converting paper 
mills of the country usually contract for 
their imported pulp for long period in 
advance and that if the proposed legisla- 


| Fletcher. 


| Declares Measure 
|‘May Do Harm’ 


| Senator Couzens stated that he deemed 


it in the public interest that what tran-| 


L. Mills, in a letter made public May 17, 
expressed opposition to the Goldsborough 
bill (H. R. 11499) for stabilizing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar and the level 
'of wholesale commodity price levels at 
approximately the 1926 level. 


tion were to become law the American | spired in the open market committee and| Q)pposition Expressed 


importers would be injured in that they 
could not know what their costs would 
be, and if the cost were found to be more 
than they had anticipated it might cause 
them to go out of business. 

Effects of Depreciation 

Representative Snow (Rep.), of Bangor, 
Me., another witness, said that Mr. O’Bri- 
en’s statements may be all right in the- 
ory, but that practical results of deprecia- 
tion of currency in foreign countries has 
been to affect adversely and seriously 
many American industries and to work to 
the benefit of foreign industries. 

He pointed to injuries which, he said, 
have obtained in the sardine industry in 
his State as a direct result of depreciated 
foreign currencies. 

The Hawley bill is one to provide for 
the temporary emergency, he said, and Is 
not local in nature. It is necessary that 
the bill pass, Mr. Snow said. ° 

Ralph Shaffer, of Tacoma, Wash., rep- 
resenting the Shaffer Box Co., advocated 
enactment of the measure, declaring that 
his business has suffered greatly as a re- 
sult of the debased foreign currency. The 
measure, he said, would aid unemploy- 
ment relief. It would apply equally to all 
States and sections of the country, and 
therefore is not a tariff measure, he said, 
since a tariff measure does not so apply 
equally. 

Steel Importers Object 


The bill was opposed by W. D. Thomas 


of New York City, representing about 15 
Swedish steel 
importations of Swedish steel have been 


decreasing steadily in the last two years. | 


He asked that the statistics be placed in 
the record because of misleading figures 
which have been given at these hearings. 

“Swedish steel interests have not used 
the depreciated kroner to the detriment 
of American steel manufacturers,” he as- 
serted. 

Dr. A. L. Faubel, of New York City, 
secretary of the American Tariff League, 
approved the bill, saying the depreciation 
of currencies is “unfair foreign competi- 
tion from one-half the world.” He said 
it would be an antidumping méasure to 
combat dumping practices on the part of 
these foreign countries. 

English goods are being advertised in 
this country at reduced prices, Dr. Faubel 
said, and the advertisements state that 
the reduction is due to the decline of the 
English pound. 

Duties Based on Exchange 

“Tariff duties based on exchange rates, 
whethér direct or under the guise of sur- 
taxes, equalizing duties, etc., levied against 
articles now on the free list imported into 
the United States from countries which 


are now on a depreciated currency basis, | 


are unsound and unwise,” H. P. Christian, 
representing 
Opposing Tariff on Woodpulp, said, 
speaking against the bill. 

“A few of the reasons for this conclusion 
are: 

“1—As exchange rates decrease, the 
costs of items entering into the cost of 
production of articles manufactured in 
this country, increase in terms of the de- 
preciated currency, which tends to offset 


in 


the apparent advantage created by the} 


drop in exchange. 

‘2.—Articles have been placed on the 
free list because the foreign cost of pro- 
duction is higher, or because they are non- 
competitive with similar articles manufac- 
tured in the United States, or because 


they are not produced in sufficient quan- | 


tities in the United States to meet our 
onsumptive demands. To place a tariff 
ty on items on the free list is to place | 


»,aatariff duty on hundreds of items which 
4 


importers, who said that) 


the Temporary Committee | 


| burg, Mass.; 


the Federal Reserve Board should be 
recorded and made available. 
|_ Responding to questions by Senator 
Fletcher, the Reserve Board Governor said 
the bill before the Committee can not 
“do any good” and may “do harm.” The 
passage of the bitl by the House, he said, 
was “very disturbing.” 
| “What did it disturb?’ 
Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa. 
“It disturbed people all over the world, 


asked Senator 


the newspapers and writers,” was the| 


|answer. “Since I don’t see that the bill 


is capable of doing any good and is capa-| 


ble of disturbing, I oppose it.” 


| Discussing the question of debts and| 


| the present purchasing power of the dol- 
|lar, Mr. Meyer said, replying to inquiries 
|}by Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
that “no country has gotten off the gold 
standard except because it had to.” Such 
countries, he said, “want to get back to 
a stabilized standard.” He said this coun- 
try is not going off the gold standard. 


‘Breakdown’ Predicted 


| e 
By Mr. Miller 
| Mr. Miller asserted that the Goldsbor- 


| ough bill would result in a situation worse | 
than the present and would “eventually 


|result in a disastrous breakdown.” If 
}the bill had been in operation in 1926- 
| 1927-1928, the “situation would be worse 
jthan it is,” he said. 

“Stabilization may easily lead to infla- 
| tion,” Dr. Miller told the Committee, add- 
|ing that “it almost always does.” 

“This measure will insure from time to 
time inflation, speculative booms and spec- 
| ulative collapses, in my opinion,” he said 
“It is possible to help out to some extent 
}in the process of business acceleration, 
| and likewise to be of some effect in put- 
ting on the brakes at other times, but it 


is not possible to start in motion an eco- | 


nomic system which is in completely mori- 
bund condition. We must wait until na- 
| ture has started the work of restoration.” 


| Asked by Representative Goldsborough | 
(Dem.), of Denton, Md., who was given | 


| permission to ask questions, if the open 
| market operations of the Federal reserve 
‘system had not been helpful during the 
| period 1922-1928, Mr. Miller replied that | 
| they were of dubious value, and that they 


| should continue to come in free. 


such drastic legislation, and if adopted by 
the United States it would doubtless re- 
'sult in retaliations. 

| “4—-The proposed duties would be a di- | 
rect violation of our commercial treaty | 
agreements whereby we have assured the 
foreign countries that we would treat | 
them equally on the matter of tariffs, and, 
in return, have secured advantages in} 
foreign markets.” 

Other members of Mr. Christian’s Com- 
mittee who appeared in opposition to the 
bill were: T. B. McCabe, of the Scott) 
Paper Co., Chester, Pa.; George R. Wal-| 
lace, of the Fitchburg Paper Co., Fitch- | 
James S. Ryland, of the, 
Standard Paper Manufacturing Co., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Aifred E. Curtenius, of the | 
Kalamazoo Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich.; 
A. E. Cofrin, of the Ft. Howard Paper Co., | 
Green” Bay, Wis.; E. C. Tucker, of| 
the Chemical Paper Manufacturing Co.,| 


| 


| Holyoke, Mass. 


Also speaking in opposition was David 
J. Winton, of Gidds, Idaho, representing 


| several Canadian and American lumber 


companies. 

Others appearing in support of the bil!} 
were Capt. Harry Ramwell, of Everett, 
Wash., and M. J. Flynn, of Washington, D. | 
C., representing the American Wage! 
Earners Protective Conference. | 


“3.—No foreign country has ted by | 


'By Secretary Mills 


| The letter was addressed to Senator 
Norbeck (Rep.), of South Dakota, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
| Committee, which has under considera- 
| tion the Goldsborough bill, already passed 
iby the House, and a similar measure (S. 
|4429) introduced by Senator Fletcher 
(Dem.), of Florida. The letter was sent 
in connection with the latter bill, but in- 
{cluded mention of the Goldsborough bill 
|It follows in full text: 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 
April 21 you requested a report from the 
Treasury Department on S. 4429, entitled 
“A bill to restore and maintain the av- 
erage purchasing power of the dollar by 
the expansion and contraction of credits 
and currency, and for other purposes.” 


Under the terms of this bill the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Federal reserve banks 
| and the Secretary of the Treasury would 
be charged with the duty of making ef- 
fective a policy that the average purchas- 
ing power of the dollar in the wholesale 
commodity markets for the year 1926 shall 
| be restored and maintained by the expan- 
sion of credits and currency through the 
powers of the United States and its 
| agencies. 


Mandate Considered 


Impossible to Carry Out 


In my opinion it would not be possible 
|for the Government of the United States 
| to carry out such a mandate. Price levels 
|are dependent upon a large number of 
| factors that are beyond the control of the 
| Federal Reserve System, the Treasury De- 
| partment, or any other agency 





UNITED 


Proceedings of 


Senate 

HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., May 

18, after a recess from a session con- 
cluded at 11 o’clock on the preceding 
night. The pending question was the 
Tydings amendment to the revenue bill 
to legalize beer and place a tax thereon 
to liquidate a bond issue of $1,500,000,000 
for use in relief construction work. 
(Discussion on page 1.) 


v 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Massachu- 
setts, spoke in favor of the Tydings 


{ amendment as did Senator Broussard 
| (Dem.), of Louisiana; 


Senator Hawes 
(Dem.), of Missouri; 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island, and Senator 


Robert G. Elbert, of New York City, | 


In your letter of } 


of the) 


Senator Metcalf | 


Submitted to Senate 


President Hoover on May 18 sent to the 
Senate for confirmation the following 
nominations: | 


To be a Secretary in the Diplomatic Service: | 
George K. Donald, of Alabama, now a Foreign 
Service Officer of Class 3 and a Consul Gen- 
| eral, | 

To be Associate Justices of the Supreme | 
Court of the Philippine Islands: Carlos A. | 
Imperial, of the Philippine Islands, vice Nor- | 
berto Romualdez, resigned; George C. Butte, 
of Texas, vice E. Finley Johnson, resigned. 

To be Register of the Land Office at Spo- | 
kane, Wash.: Arthur Wellington Doland (re- | 
appointment). 

Also a number of promotions and appoint- | 
ments in the Navy, including the present 
senior class of midshipmen. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a bill 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 


May 17 
S. 3584. An Act to require all insurance | 
corporations formed under the provisions of | 
Chapter XVIII of the Code of Law of the 
District of Columbia to maintain their prin- 
cipal offices and places of business within the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Government, and I do not believe it would | 
|be wise to impose upon them a duty and 





a responsibility which they could not dis- | 
charge. Such an attempt would tend to} 
| undermine the confidence of the people 
in the various agencies of the Govern- 
ment and the results would be unfor-| 
tunate. / 

In this connection, a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the House of Representatives held ex-| 
| tensive hearings on the subject matter of | 

a bill having a similar purpose, which has| 

passed the House of Representatives and| 

has been referred to your Committee. Dur- 
ing the course of these hearings Governor | 

Meyer of the Federal Reserve Board and! 
Dr. Golden Weiser, chief of its division | 
of research and statistics, appeared before 

the Committee and testified very fully as) 

to factors which are beyond the control of 
legislation of this character which would | 
render it ineffective. For your conveni-| 
ence, I inclose copy of the part of these) 
hearings which contains this testimony. | 

I may add that the passage by the| 
| House of the bitl referred to was a dis-| 
| turbing factor both at home and abroad, 
and that the members of the Federal Re-| 
serve Board unanimously oppose the en- 
actment of legislation of this character | 
and approve the position taken by Gover- 
nor Meyer in his testimony on this subject. | 
Very truly yours, 

OGDEN L. MILLS, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


in the CONGRESS <r the 


STATES 
May 18, 1932 


Committee rates on grape concentrates. 
Consideration of import excise taxes 
then began, with the oil tax being the 
first to be discussed. 
Senator Connally (Dem.), of Texas, 
proposed an amendment raising the rate 
from % cent to 1 cent per gallon on 


| crude petroleum as a substitute for an 
amendment by Senator Norris (Rep.), of 


Nebraska, who proposed a rate of one- 
fourth mill per gallon. 


The Texas Senator discussed his 


amendment as the Senate continued into 
night session. 


v 
House of Representatives 
HE House met at noon. It passed a 





La Follette, (Rep.), of Wisconsin. 

Senator Sheppard (Dem.), of Texas, 
spoke against adoption of the Tydings 
amendment, and Senator Glass (Dem.), 
of Virginia, announced his opposition to 
the plan of affording relief contained in 
that amendment. 


v 

Continuing consideration of Commit- | 
tee amendments, the Senate reached the 
provisions for a tax on malt syrup and 
wort. 

Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New 
York, offered an amendment to the tax 
on malt and spoke in support of his | 

proposal. 

The Senate rejected, 68 to 7, the Cope- | 
land amendment. Without a record vote | 
it adopted the Committee rates on 
brewers’ wort, etc., and adopted also the 


Senate bill (S. 2498) empowering 
Federal and District of Columbia au- 
thorities to transfer jurisdiction of pub- 
lic lands in their charge whenever it ap- 
peared to be in the interest of admin- 
istration and maintenance. 

Reperesentative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 
New York City, said that with unem- 
ployment increasing and the great needs 
of this country “we dare not adjourn 
Congress” without constructive action. 


v 

The House passed, after several hours 
of debate, the Bankhead bill (H. R. | 
4743) to authorize approximately $4,- 
000,000 for vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry, the amount 
being spread over a 4-year period. (Dis- 
cussion on page 3.) The House at 
4.46 p. m. adjourned until noon, May 19. 


quadruped. 

Biting and snapping at person’s legs 
when angered while walking on a%l fours. 
A behavior practically identical with that 
of a puppy. 

Ancestral Impulse 


Rolling on the floor for extended periods 
like a happy, playing kitten. The director 
of a Washington institution told Dr. 
Hrdlicka of one bright girl about eight 
years old who would hide away from the 
other chitdren, spread a blanket on the 
floor, and indulge in this practice for as 
much as 20 minutes at oe time. She was 
ashamed when caught but apparently 
couldn’t resist the ancestral impulse. 

Nibbling at grass or other herbs, not 
indiscriminiately, but apparently to satisfy 
certain cravings. 


The dirt-eating habits of children, Dr, 





| Hrdlicka believes, may fall in the same 


category. Analysis of the cases reported 
to him shows that a child does at eat 
earth in general but usually a particular 
kind of earth which it has found in a 


The: 


The Pride of Possession 


Masterpieces by noted artists are frequently little valued until 
collectors recognize their merits and their exceptional character. 
Likewise, quality merchandise is rarely appreciated fully until 
one actually lives with it and thus discovers its unusual value. 
It is only through constant association that one can thoroughly 
understand the advantages and the pleasure derived from 
qualities which bespeak the best in art, the best in materials, 


and the best in workmanship. 


There is pride in the possession of any masterpiece, whether 
it be a painting in your gallery or a distinctive acquisition to 
your wardrobe. All our Shirts, Neckwear, Robes, Pajamas and 
other exclusive requisites are exceptional creations produced in 


our own workrooms. You also 
of our four shops — New York, 


denefit by expert fitting in any 
Chicago, London, Paris. 


* Sued See 


EW YORK 


public preference for Goodyear Tires is 


almost 2'4 times the preference for the nearest 


competitive tire. By a wide margin of sales, 


Goodyear is the greatest name in rubber. 


More people ride on 


GOODYEAR TIRES 


than on any other kind! 
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Referee’s Ruling 
On Preferences 


Upheld by Court 


Jurisdiction to Determine 
Plenary Suit Issue Is 
Found to Be Conferred by 

. Consent of Creditor 
















Watrer J. MacDonatp, TRUSTEE IN BANK- 


RUPTCY OF CRAIG, REED & Emerson, INC.,| w 


Vv. 

PitymMouTH County Trust COMPANY. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 714. 

On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 

of Appeals for the First Circuit. 

Rosert A. B. Cook (WALTER J. MacDONALD 
and JonaTHAN B. Rinrets with him on 
the brief), for petitioner; Josep B. 
Jacoss (HerBert C. THORNDIKE With him 
on the brief), for respondent. 

Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932. 
Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion of 
the Court 


In a bankruptcy 
District Court for 


roceeding pending in the 

ssachusetts the trustee 
jm bankruptcy, the petitioner here, filed 
a tition with the referee to set aside 
certain alleged transfers of property by 
the bankrupt to the respondent as void- 
able preferences within the provisions of 
Section 60(b) of the Bankruptcy Act. The 
respondent appeared in the proceeding, denied 
the material allegations of the petition, but 
consented in open court that the trial of the 
issues proceed before the referee. The ref- 
eree made an order, based on findings, grant- 
ing in part the relief prayed. The District 
Court, on cross petitions to review the deter- 
mination of the referee, modified his order 
in respects not now material. 46 F. (2d) 811. 

On appeal the Court of Appeals for the 
First Circuit reversed the order of the Dis- 
trict Court, holding that as the issues before 
the referee were determinable only in @ plen- 
ary suit, the referee, notwithstanding the con- 
sent of the parties, was without jurisdiction 
to decide them. 53 F. (2d) 827. This Court 
granted certiorari, — U. S. —, to resolve a 
conflict of the decision below with that in In 
re Hopkins (C. C. A. 2d), 229 Fed. (2d) _ 378; 
‘see also Arkansas Natural Gas Corp. v. Page, 
53 F. (2d) 27; American Finance Co. v. Cop- 
pard (C. C. A. 5th), 45 F. (2d) 154; Board of 
Education v. Leary (C. C. A. 8th), 236 F. 521; 
Gamble v. Daniel (C. C. A. 8th), 39 F. (2d) 
447, appeal dismissed, 281 U. S. 705. 

The only question presented by the pe- 
tition, which need be considered here is 
whether, the issues raised being such as Were 
triable in a plenary suit, the referee, the 
parties consenting, had jurisdiction to deter- 
mine them. Under the applicable provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act the District Court be- 
low had jurisdiction to hear and determine 
the present suit. Section 60(b) of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act confers on tfustees in bankruptcy 
authority to maintain plenary suits to set 
aside voidable preferences as defined in that 


section. 

Section 23 (b), as originally enacted, pro- 
vided, “Suits by the trustee shall only be 
brought or prosecuted in the courts where the 
bankrupt, whose estate is being administered 
by such trustee, might have brought or prose- 
cuted them if proceedings in bankruptcy had 
not been instituted, unless by consent of 
the proposed defendant.” An amendment of 
this section in 1903 removed its restrictions 
on suits brought under section 60 (b) by 
adding the words “except suits for the re- 
covery of property under section 60, subdi- 
vision b; * * *” At the same time section 
60 (b) was amended, so as to confer juris- 
diction over suits by the trustee to set aside 
voidable preferences in “any court of bank- 
ruptcy.” By section 1 (8) “courts of bank- 
ruptcy” includes ss" | aaa 


Jurisdiction over the present suit being thus 
vested in the District Court as a court of 
bankruptcy, the question with which we are 
immediately concerned is whether the referee 
appointed by the District Court where the 
bankrupt’s estate is being administered, is a 
court within the meaning of sectjon 23 (b), 
and is included in the phrase “any court of 
bankruptcy” in section 60 (b), and hence Is 
vested with such jurisdiction that, the defend- 
ant consenting, he may try and determine 
the issues in the suit. 

That he may not try such issues without 
the consent of the defendant has been often 
and uniformly held. Louisville Trust Co. v. 
Comingor, 184 U. S. 18, 26; Babbitt v. Dutcher, 
216 U. S. 102, 113; Weidhorn v. Levy, 253 U. 8S. 
268, 273; Harrison v. Chamberlin, 271 U. S. 
193; see also Daniel v. Guaranty Trust Co.,— 
Uv. S , decided March 14, 1932. In cases 
where the defendant made timely objection 
to a determination by the referee, it has been 
said that the referee is without power to 
hear the issues involved in a plenary suit, and 
that such a suit, if brought before him, must 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction. See 
Weidhorn v. Levy, supra. 

But a distinction is to be noted between the 

power of the referee to decide the issues in 
guch a suit brought before him without ob- 
ection, and his power to compel the litiga- 
jon of them before him, over the objection 
of the proposed defendant. Where a suit by 
the trustee is plenary in character, as are 
those authorized by section 60 (b), both par- 
ties to it are entitled to claim the benefits of 
the procedure in a plenary suit, not available 
in the summary method of procedure which, 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy Act, 
is employed by the referee. A denial of those 
benefits would be in effect a denial of the 
right to a plenary suit, to which both parties 
are entitled under section 60 (b). But it does 
not follow that this privilege, extended for the 
benefit of a suitor, may not, like the right to 
trial by jury, be waived, see Harrison v. 
Chamberlin, supra; cf. Patton v. United States, 
281 U. S. 276, and, being waived, that the 
referee is without the power given to courts of 
bankruptcy to decide the issues. 

This Court has intimated, although it has 
never decided, that the referee may, if the 
Parties consent, try the issues which must 
otherwise be tried in a plenary suit brought 
by the trustee. See Taubel-Scott-Kitzmiller 
Co. v. Fox, 264 U. S. 426, 431, 433, 434; Harrison 
v. Chamberlin, supra. See also Foster v. Manu- 
facturers’ Finance Co., 22 F. (2d) 609. And 
We can perceive no reason why the privilege 
of claiming the benefits of the procedure in 
a@ plenary suit, secured to suitors under Sec- 
tion 60(b) and Section 23(b), may not be 
waived by consent, as any other procedural 
privilege of the suitor may be waived, and a 

more summary procedure substituted. Cf. 
Chicago, B. & Q. Ry. Co. v. Willard, 220 U. 8S. 
413, 419-421. 
+~+ + 


But the question remains whether, the priv- 
flege of trial by plenary suit being waived, 
the referee possesses the power which courts 
of bankruptcy possess to hear and determine 
the issues presented. Section 23(b), before 
its amendment, contemplated that the re- 
strictions upon the choice of a court for the 
maintenance of suits by the trustee should 
be removed by consent of the proposed de- 
fendant. That is still its effect with respect 
to suits not enumerated in the amendment. 
Section 1(7) provides that ‘court’ shall mean 
the court of bankruptcy in which the pro- 
ceedings are pending, and may include the 
referee.” By the two sections read together 


the District Court in which the proceeding is 


pending is designated as a court where the 
trustee may bring the suit if consented to, 
and that court 
to whom it has referred the proceeding. 
Whether ‘courts” in section 23 (b), should be 
taken to include the referee, as section 1 (7) 
rmits, is to be determined in view of the 
act that under section 23 (b), as originally 
enacted, and in many instances since 


or referee, may be invoked only on consent, 


and that in any case plenary suits may not 
be summarily tried by the referee without 
contemplates 
that referees within their districts may be 
invested with the powers of courts of bank- 
Tuptcy except as to questions relating to the 
discharge of the bankrupt, and General Or- 
Ger XII directs that after the appointment 
be had 
before him except such as are specifically re- 
These 
read in the light of the object 
sought to be attained by the Bankruptcy Act, 
and more particularly by section 23 (b) and 
section 60 (b) as amended, lead to the con- 
in 
section 23 (b) and the words “any court of 
bankruptcy” in section 60 (b) must be taken 
to include the referee and vest in him the 
power possesed by courts of bankruptcy under 
sections 23 (b) and 60 (b), to decide the is- 


consent. Section 38 (a) (4) 


of the referee all proceedings shall 


quired to be had before the judge. 
provisions, 


clusion that the word “court” is used 


sues in a suit brought under section 60 (b) 


where the parties join in presenting them to 
him for determination. While under the pro- 
visions of the Bankruptcy Act the exercise of 
his jurisdiction by the referee is ordinarily 
Testricted to those matters which may be 
dealt with summarily by the method of pro- 


cedure available to referees 


in bankruptcy 
the 


restriction may be removed, as 


therefore had power to decide the _ issues 


and the Court of Appeals below should have 
considered the appeal on its merits. 

The decree is reversed and the cause re 
manded to the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
further proceedings in conformity with thi 
opinion. 





Such Loss Held Not Available to Diminish 


J. T. Rose, CoLttector OF INTERNAL REeEv- 


0. 582. 
On writ of certiorari to the Circuit Court 


of the court. 


are separate corporations organized in Geor- 
gia. 
petitioner became the owner of 96 per cent 
of the Piedmont stock. 
two corporations filed a consolidated income 
tax return for 1927 under section 240 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926. 
c. 27, 44 Stat. 9, 46. During 1927, the 
tioner had a net taxable income of $36, 
and Piedmont had suffered during the same 
year a net loss of $453.80. Before its affilia- 
tion with the petitioner, it had suffered other 
and greater losses. 


889.07. 
the Commissioner deducted from the peti- 
tioner’s net income for that year the loss of 
$453.80 suffered by its affiliated corporation in 


dated net taxable income as thus adjusted 





Income Tax Deduction Denied |\Referee Upheld 


For Net Loss of New Affiliates 





Gross Income of Other Members 





e 


tions 69 promulgated under the Act of 1926, 
Arts. 634, 635, 1622. The fact is not to be 
ignored that each of two or more corporations 
joining (under section 240) in a consolidated 
return is none the less a taxpayer. Commis- 
sioner v. Ginsburg Co., 54 F. (2d) 238, 239. 

By the express terms of the statute (section 
240b) the tax when computed is to be as- 
| sessed, in the absence of agreement to the; 
contrary, upon the respective affiliated cor- 
porations ‘‘on the basis of the net income 
properly assignable to each.” ‘The term ‘tax- 
payer’ means any person subject to a tax 
imposed by this Act.” Revenue Act of 1922, 
section 2a (9). A corporation does not cease 
to be such a person by affiliating with an- 


other. 
+++ 


The petitioner insists that a construction 
of 206 (b), excluding the allowance of past 
losses except as a set-off against the income 
of the company sustaining them is incon- 
sistent with the accepted construction of sec- 
tion 234 of the same Act whereby the deduc- 
tions there enumerated are made from the 
net income exhibited by the consolidated re- 
turn without reference to their origin in the 
business of one company or another. 

Section 234 | gh toons that in computing the 
net income of corporations subject to a tax 
there shall be allowed as deductions ‘(1) All 
the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred during the taxable year in carrying 
on any trade or business * * * (2d) All in- 
terest paid or accrued within the taxable year 
on its indebtedness * * *; (3) Taxes paid or 
accrued within the taxable year * * *; (4) 
Losses sustained during the taxable year and 
not compensated for by insurance or other- 
wise * * *; (5) Debts ascertained to be 
worthless and charged off within the taxable 
year. 

The points of difference between the allow- 
ances under section 206 (b) upon the one hand 
and those under section 234 upon the other 
are important and obvious. The deductions 
allowable under section 234 represent expenses 
paid or accrued or losses suffered during the 
same taxable year covered by the return. They 
are thus included in the net income according 
to the fundamental concept of such income 
reflected in the statute, instead of falling 
within an exception which, irrespective of its 
precise extension, is a departure from the gen- 
eral scheme. 

Even more decisive is the consideration that 
there is nothing in section 234 prohibiting the 
allowance by one unit of its .current losses 
and expenses as a deduction for the benefit 
of the affiliated group, nor any statement that 
the use to be made of them shall follow other 
lines. On the other hand, section 206 (b) pro- 
vides, as we have seen, that the excess of loss 
remaining over the current net income of the 
taxpayer who has suffered it shall be carried 
over into the next year and if need be into 
a third, and = ee 
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Petitioner and Piedmont Savings Company 
They became affiliated in 1927 when the 

In March, 1928, the 
Revenue Act of 1926, 


eti- 
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Its net loss in 1925 was $43,478.25 and in 
1926 $410,82, a total for the two years of $43,- 
In the assessment of the tax for 1927, 





the course of the same year. The consoli- 
Was $36,133.82, on which a tax of $5,026.22 was 
assessed and paid. On the ‘other hand, the 
Commissioner refused to dedfict the Piedmont 
losses suffered in 1925 and 1926 before the 


year of affiliation. 

The deductions, if allowed, would have 
wiped out the tax. A refund having been 
refused, the petitioner brought this suit 
against the collector to recover the moneys 
paid. The District Court sustained a de- 
murrer to the petition( 44 F. (2d) 856), and 
the Court of Appeals affirmed. 53 F. (2d) 821. 
The case is here on certiorari. 
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Section 240 (a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
provides that “corporations which are affili- 
ated within the meaning of this section may, 
for any taxable year, make separate returns 
or, under regulations prescribed by the Com- 
missioners with the approval of the Secretary, 
make a consolidated return of net income for 
the purpose of this title, in which case the 
taxes thereunder shall be computed and de- 
termined upon the basis of such return.” 

Section 240 (b) provides that “in any case 
in which a tax is assessed upon the basis of a 
consolidated return, the total tax shall be 
computed in the first instance as a unit and 
shall then be assessed upon the _ respec- 
tive affiliated corporations in such propor- 
tions as may be agreed upon among them, 
or, in the absence of any such agreement, 
then on the basis of the net income properly 
asignable to each * * *,’” 

The general principle underlying the income 
tax statutes ever since the adoption of the 
Sixteenth Amendment has been the computa- 
tion of gains and losses on the basis of an 
annual accounting for the transaction of the 
year. Burnet v. Sanford & Brooks Co., 282 U. 
S. 359, 363. A taxpayer who seeks an allow- 
ance for losses suffered in an earlier year, 
must be able to point to a specific provision 
of the statute permitting the deductions, and 
must bring himself within its terms. Unless 
he can do this, the operations of the current 
year must be the measure of his burden. 

The only section of the Revenue Act that 
made allowance in 1927 for the losses of earlier 
years was section 206 (b), upon which this 
comereny hinges. Its provisions are as fol- 

Ows: 

“If, for any taxable year, it appears upon 

the production of evidence satisfactory to 

the Commissioner that any taxpayer has 
sustained a net loss, the amount thereof 
shall be allowed as a deduction in com- 
puting the net income of the taxpayer for 
the succeeding taxable year (hereinafter in 
this settion called ‘second year’), and if such 
net loss is in exces of such net income 

(computed without such deduction), the 

amount of such taxes shall be allowed as a 

deduction in computing the net income for 

the next succeeding taxable year (herein- 
after in this section called ‘third year’); the 
deduction in all cases to be made under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner 


Subtle arguments have been addressed to 
us in support of the contention that the 
loss of one affiliated company suffered in ear- 
lier years may be allocated to the other with- 
out infraction of the rule that the loss shall 
be carried forward. They are not lacking in 
plausibility, but we can not hold that they 
comport with the directions of the statute “if 
we take words in their plain popular mean- 
ing as they should be ken here.” United 
States v. Kirby Lumber Co., 284 U. S. 1, 3. 

Doubt, if there can be any, is not likely to 
survive a consideration of the mischiefs ‘cer- 
tain to be engendered by any other ruling. A 
different ruling would mean that a prosperous 
corporation could buy the shares of one that 
had suffered heavy losses and wipe out thereby 
its own liability for taxes. The mind rebels 
against the notion that Congress in permit- 
ting a consolidated return was willing to fos- 
ter an opportunity for juggling so facile and 
so obvious. 

Submission to such mischiefs would be nec- 
essary if the statute were so plain in permit- 
ting the deduction as to leave no room for 
choice between that construction and another. 
Expediency may tip the scales when argu- 
ments are nicely balanced. True, of course, 
it is that in a system of taxation so intricate 
and vast as ours there are many other loop- 
holes unsuspected by the framers of the stat- 
ute, many other devices whereby burdens can 
be lowered. This is no reason, however, for 
augmenting them needlessly by the addition 
of another. The petitioner was prosperous in 
1927, and so far as the record shows fof many 
years before. 

+ +: + 


Piedmont was unfortunate in 1927, and un- 
fortunate in the years preceding. The‘ peti- 
tioner, affiliating in 1927, has been allowed 
the loss suffered by Piedmont through the 
business of that year as a permissible de- 
duction from the consolidated balance. What 
it claims is a right to deduct the losses that 
were suffered in earlier years when the com- 


Consent of Adverse Claim- 


affirmed by the Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit. 
held that the issue with respect to the owner- 
ship of the lease was res adjudicata by reason 
of a proceeding before a referee in bankruptcy, 
sitting in the district in which the 
with respect to the title presented here had 
been decided against the predecessor of peti- 
tioner and in favor of the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy, through whom respondent acquired its 
title to the lease. 


later appointed trustee, had gone into pos-| 
session of the lease, claiming it as property 
of the bankrupt. 
cessor, 
ane title to the lease, 
be ordered not to sell the lease. The trustee 
answered, setting up that Lyvers was trustee 
of the lease for the bankrupt, and asking that 
Lyvers execute a deed of the property to the 
trustee. 
eree, who ordered Lyvers to execute the con- 
veyance. 
trict Court and in conformity with it Lyvers 
then conveyed the lease to the trustee. 


tion without objecting to its summary form 
until after the order had been made. 


“may include the referee.” 


its 
amendment, the jurisdiction, either of court 


it was 
here, by the consent of the parties to a sum- 
mary trial of the issue presented. The referee 


with the approval of the Secretary.” 
++ + 


Under that section of the statute, the losses 
suffered by the Piedmont Company in 1925 
might have been deducted from its net in- 
come in 1926, and might thereafter, if not 
extinguished, have been deducted to the ex- 
tent of the excess from its net income in 
1927, the year in which its shares were ac- 
quired by the petitioner. But the Piedmont 
Company did not have any net income in 1927. 

Its operations for that year resulted in a 
loss. There was therefore nothing from which 
earlier losses could be deducted, for the net 
income without any such deductions was 
still a minus quatity. The tax for the year 
was nothing, and the losses of other years 
could not serve to make it less. The peti- 
tioner would have us hold that the minus 
quantities for all the years should be added 
together, and the total turned over by the 
company suffering the loss as an allowance to 
be made to the company realizing the gain. 

In that view of the statute, a net loss for a 
taxable year becomes for the pene of de- 
termining the burdens of affiliated corpora- 
tions, though not for any other, the equivalent 
of a net income, and deductions which the 
statute has said shall be made only from 
net income, may, none the less, by some 
proccess of legerdémain, be subtracted from 
the loss. 

There are two fundamental objections to 

this method of comp tion. In the first 
place, an interpretation of net income by 
which it is also a net loss involves the read- 
ing of the words of the statute in a strained 
and unnatural sense. The metamorphosis is 
too great to be viewed without a shock. Cer- 
tainly the average man suffering a net loss 
from the operations of his busines would learn 
with surprise that within the meaning of the 
Congress the amount of his net loss was also 
the amount of his net income. 
“The popular or received import of words 
furnishes the general rule for the interpreta- 
tion of public laws.” Maillard v. Lawrence, 16 
How. 251, 261; Old Colony R. R. v. Commis- 
sioner, 284 U. 8. 552, 560. In the second place, 
the statute has given notice to the taxpayer 
that the aggregate of minus quantities is not 
to be turned over as & Credit to an affiliated 
company, but is to be used in another way. 
If the loss for the first year is more than 
the income for the second, the excess is to be 
carried over to a third year, and deducted 
from the net income, if any, returnable for 
that year, at which time the process of carry- 
ing over is to end. Cf. report of Senate Com- 
mittee in charge of the Revenue Act of 1924, 
Senate Report No. 398, 68th Congress, First 
Session, page 20. Obviously, the direction to 
apply the excess against the income of a 
later year is inconsistent with a purpose to 
allow it to an affillated company as an im- 
mediate deduction from income of the cur- 
rent year. 

Adherence to the one practice excludes ad- 
herence to the other. Gt. Treasury Regula- 
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Three corporations, Planters Cotton Oil Co., 
Inc., Waxahachie, Planters Cotton Oil Co., Inc., 
Ennis, and Farmers Gins, Inc., were organized 
under the laws of Texas in August and Sep- 
tember, 1924. Two joint stock associations, 
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Rule Covering Net Loss of New Affiliates 
Applicable in Group Owned by One Person 
























panies were separate. To such an attempt 
the reaction of an impartial mind is little 
short of instinctive that the deduction is 
unreasonable and cannot have been intended 
by the framers of the statute. Analysis of 
the sections shows that there is no gap be- 
tween what they wrote and what in reason 
they must have meant. 

The petitioner refers us to the Revenue Act 
of 1928 (45 Stat. 791, 835) and to Treasury 
Regulations adopted thereunder as supporting 
its position. These provisions were adopted 
after the liability for the tax of 1927 had 
accrued, and they can have little bearing 
upon the meaning to be given to statutes 
then in force. The Revenue Act of 1928 (Sec. 
141b) protects against unfair evasions in the 
making of consolidated returns by increasing 
the discretionary power of the Commissioner 
in prescribing regulations. 

“The Commissioner, with the approval of 
the Secretary, shall prescribe such regulations 
as he may deem necessary in order that the 
tax lability of an affiliated group of corpora- 
tions making a consolidated return and of 
each corporation in the group, both during 
and after the period of affiliation, may be de- 
termined, computed, assessed, collected, and 
adjusted in such manner as clearly to reflect 
the income and to prevent avoidance of tax 
liability.” Under the authority so conferred 
the Commissioner has adopted the following 
regulation (Treasury Regulations 75, Art. 41), 
applicable only to the taxable year 1929, and 
to taxable years eS 

+ 


“A net loss sustained by a corporation priof 
to the date upon which its income is included 
in the consolidated return of an affiliated 
group (including any net loss sustained prior 
to the taxable year 1929) shall be allowed as 
a deduction in computing the consolidated 
net income of such group in the same man- 
ner, to the @ame extent, and upon the same 
conditions as if the consolidated income were 
the income of such corporation; but in no 
case in which the affiliated status is created 
after Jan. 1, 1929, will any such net loss be 
allowed as a deduction in excess of the cost 
or the aggregate basis of the stock of such 
corporation owned by the members of the 
group.” 

The provision in this regulation limiting 
the deductions to the cost or value of the 
stock will make it profitless hereafter to pur- 
chase stock for the purpose of gaining the 
senoet of deductions in excess of what is 
paid. 

In holding that the Piedmont losses of 1925 
and 1926 were properly excluded from the con- 
solidated return, we are in accord with the 
preponderance of authority in the other Fed- 
eral courts. Swift & Co. v. United States, 38 
F. (2) 365; Sweets & Co. v. Commissioner, 
40 F. (2d) 436; Commissioner v. Ginsburg, 54 
F. (2d) 238. Only one decision has been cited 
to us as favoring a different view. National 
Slag Co. v. Commissioner, 47 F. (2d) 846. 

The judgment is affirmed. 





Planters Cotton Oil Company, Waxahachie, 
and Planters Cotton Oil Company, Ennis, which 
had been organized in earlier years, retained 
their separate existence. One man, H. N. 
Chapman, was the owner of 98 per cent of 
the shares of the unincorporated associations. 
He caused the assets of those associations, or 
substantially all of them, to be transferred to 
the newly organized corporations, and received 
in return substantially all the shares of stock. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1925, the 
three corporations and the two joint stock 
associations filed a consolidated income tax 
return wherein the corporations, which had 
earned a net income of $147,636.25, claimed a 
deduction of $78,399.25 for loss suffered by 
the associations during the year preceding the 
affiliation. The deduction was disallowed, and 
suit was brought by the corporation and the 
associations for the refund of the tax to the 
extent of the overpayment claimed. The 
District Court dismissed the petition (47 F. 
(2d) 659); the Court of Appeals affirmed (53 
¥. (2d) 825); and by certiorari the case is 
ere. 
The controversy is ruled by our judgment 
in No. 582, Woolford Realty Co., Inc., v. Rose, 
unless the fact that in this case one share- 
holder, Chapman, was the owner of substanti- 
ally all the shares of the five affiliated com- 
panies supplies an essential element of dif- 
ference. We think it does not. Chapman was 
free, if he desired, to continue to do busi- 
}mess in an unincorporated from. Preferring 
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JOHN H. Pace, TRUSTEE, ETC., 
v. 
ARKANSAS NATURAL GAS CORPORATION. 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
No. 700. 


On writ of certiorai to the Circuit Court 


of Agpeals for the Eighth Circuit. 


Frank J, Looney and YANDELL BOATNER 


(Jupson M, Grimmett with them on the 
brief), for petitioner; JoHn W. Davis 
(Ropert S. SLoan, Jerr Davis and J. 
Merrick Moore with him on the brief), 
for respondent. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 16, 1932 


Mr. Justice Stone delivered the opinion of 


the Court. 


Petitioner brought this suit in the Arkansas 


Chancery Court against respondent’s prede- 
cessor in interest to quiet the title to an oil 
and gas lease. 
the United States District Court for Western 
Arkansas, where a trial of the issue resulted 


The cause was removed to 


n a judgment for respondent, which was 


53 F, (2d) 27. Both courts 


issues 


The receiver in the bankruptcy proceeding, 


Lyvers, petitioner’s prede- 
filed a petition before the referee, 
asking that he 
put in possession and that the trustee 





The matter was heard by the ref- 
The order was affirmed by the Dis- 


The attempt made in the present suit to 


relitigate the issues involved in the bank- 
ruptcy proceeding is justified chiefly on the} 
ground that the referee in bankruptcy was 
without jurisdiction to try the issues pre- 
sented in the proceeding before him, and that, 
for that reason, the order was void and could 
not operate to adjudicate the issues tendered 
in the present suit. 
tiorari, — U.S 
question. 
fact are involved and were argued here, but 
as they have been found in favor of the re- 
spondent by both courts below we do not 
review -them, 
Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship Clerks, 
281 U. S. 548, and we confine ourselves to 
the question of the jurisdiction of the ref- | 
eree in bankruptoy. 


| 
This Court granted cer- 
.—, to resolve the jurisdictional 
Many and complicated questions of 


see Texas & N. O. R. Co. v. 


+ 
The court below held that the referee in 


bankruptcy had jurisdiction to decide the| 


issues raised by the petition and answer, by 
virtue of the fact that the trustee had gone 
into possession of the lease, and that posses- 


sion gave the referee as a court of bankruptcy 
jurisdiction to hear and determine all ques- 
tions respecting the title, possession, or con-| 
trol of the property. Murphy v. John Hofman | 


Company, 211 U. S. 562. It also held that} 
the referee had power to make the order, 
since Lyvers had participated in the litiga- 





We! 
think that the judgment should be affirmed. 

The right asserted before the referee by 
the trustee in bankruptcy to compel a con- 
veyance to the bankrupt of property adversely 
claimed, is one which may be asserted by the 
trustee in a plenary suit. By section (a) 
of the Bankruptcy Act and section 291 of 
the Judicial Code, District Courts of the 
United States, which by section 1 (8) of the 
Bankruptcy Act are courts of bankruptcy, are 
given jurisdiction of all controversies in law 
or equity between trustees and adverse claim- 
ants concerning the property claimed by the 
trustee. And by section 23 (b), “suits by the 
trustee shall only be brought or prosecuted 
in the courts where the bankrupt, whose estate 
is being administered by such trustee, might 
have brought or prosecuted them if proceed- 
ings in bankruptcy had not been instituted, 
unless by consent of the proposed defendant 

. s For reasons stated at length in the 
opinion in No. 714, MacDonald v. Plymouth 
a Trust Co., decided this day, we hold 
that the referee is a court within the mean- 
ing of section 23 (b) and that, respondent's 
predecessor having consented to litigate the 
issues presented by the petition and answer 
before the referee, the latter had jurisdiction 
to decided the issues presented. Th order of 
the referee, in the bankruptcy proceeding, af- 
firmed by the District Court, therefore adjudi- 
cated those issues between the parties and 
they may not be relitigated in the present 


suit by their successors in interest. 
firmed. 








‘Decisions of the 


Board of Tax Appeals 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 

Docket No. 22698. 

1, Capital Expenditures. The costs 
of building up and establishing the 
circulation of a national advertising 
directory, an enterprise which peti- 
tioner entered upon in 1916 and pub- 
lished the first edition thereof in 1918, 
were capital expenditures and peti- 
tioner was entitled to set up such 
items as were properly allocable 
thereto, as capital assets on its books, 
and deduct same as a loss in the year 
when such enterprise was finally and 
definitely abandoned. Successful 
Farming Pub. Co., 23 B. T. A. 150, 
followed. 

2. Abandonment of a business en- 
terprise. Determination of year in 
which loss takes place. Whether or 
not there has been an abandonment 
of a business enterprise in a particu- 
lar year, depends on the intention of 
the owner, coupled with the act of 
abandonment, both to be ascertained 
and determined from all the facts 
and circumstances. Belridge Oil Co., 
11 B. T. A. 127, followed. 

3. Losses. Taxpayer has no right of 
election as to years in which he will 
take them. The fact that petitioner 
entered certain capital assets on its 
books as “National Investment, Dec. 31, 
1918, second issue $101,655.99, third 
issue $101,656” does not bind peti- 
tioner to an election to take these 
amounts as deductions in 1919, when 
the second issue of the directory was 
published and in 1920 when the third 
edition of the directory was published. 
A taxpayer has no right to elect the 
year in which he will take a loss on 
capital assets. His right to take such 
loss depends upon certain fdentifiable 
events which he must establish in fix- 
ing the loss in the year when he seeks 
to take it as a deduction. The Dan- 
ville Press, Inc, 1B. T. A. 1171; 
Frischkorn Real Estate Co., 21 B. T. A. 
965, followed. 


Marshall Field. Docket No. 36908. 

Taxpayer sustained deductible 
losses in the taxabie year in the busi- 
ness of racing and breeding horses 
and of operating a farm. 

A contribution to a fund for the 
purchase of insulin for use by a hos- 
pital in experiments for the cure of 
diabetes, held deductible. 


> 


the privileges of corporate organization, he 
brought into being three corporations and did 
business through them. These corporations 
are not identical with the unincorporated as- 
sociations to whose principal assets they “have 
succeeded, and the losses of the associations 
suffered in an ealier year are not the losses 
of the corporations that came into existence 
afterwards. 
The judgment is affirmed. 
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Western Electric makes the cable and delivers it direct to the telephone companies to be used in your service 


. 


Lost motion is reduced to 
a minimum by close mesh- 
ing of gears. This fact, a 
commonplace in engineer- 


and reliable telephone ser- 
vice. From its three factor- 
ies, Western Electric ships 
telephones, cable, switch- 
boards, and telephone 
equipment of many kinds. 

Yet,important as this manufacturing is, 
it is only one phase of Western Electric’s 
service to the Bell System. Purchasing 
and distributing supplies and telephone 
apparatus are its two other broad duties. 
To make telephone supplies available 
where and when needed, Western Electric 
operates a nationwide distributing organ- 
izatign—an industry in itself. 

This makes equipment readily avail- 
able, in normal times or in emergencies, 
to all Bell System companies; and aids 
them in rendering a constantly improv- 
ing service to the telephone using public. 


Facts About 
Western Electric 


Purchasers, Manufacturers, 
Distributors for the Bell System 





ing, offers many interesting 
possibilities for the industrial machine. 
In the Bell System, Western Electric’s 
function of manufacture and supply is 
closely geared to the needs of the tele- 
phone companies. Its work is laid out 
in advance to conform to the System’s 
plans for telephone development. And 
because Western Electric’s customers— 
the telephone companies—are also mem- 
bers of the System, close cooperation 
and accurate scheduling are possible. 
As maker of Bell Telephone apparatus 
since 1882, Western Electric has done 
much to insure the uniformly high stand- 
ard of quality so necessary, for efficient 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 6 














I 0 * f U ili — ing During a. he ey Ae hy 
nterstate Uperations of Utility Mcuble feet "of manufactured gas, the 
company imported into Illinois 175,517.57 

Ar D ib d F d l I 1 al tribution "of 821812 36M cuble "est, 

€ escr e at e era nquiry Most of this total was sold to public and 

| private consumers, while the amount lost 

ae are and unaccounted for totaled 90,781.51 M 


e - » eye.e bic feet, h id. 
Sales of Subsidiary of Middle West Utilities “ “te growin of the central niinois Pub- 





° lic Service C , R. J. Ryder, th: 
Company Are Outlined Before the cnuninae, testified, “really ccammnened in 
1912 when the predecessor Central Illi- 
Federal Trade Commission nois Public Service Company came under 


the control of the Insull interests.” Net 
operating revenue during this period grew 








. f __, | from $159,251 to $5,658,379 and net income 
Resuming its general inquiry into tne! 20 per cent of this amount was supplied | incerased from $80,245 to $3,643,737. This 


affairs of power and gas utilities, the Fed- |to other companies for resale in the four | increase from 1912 to 1930 has been mainly 
eral Trade Commission on May 18 heard | States _ in which the company operates,| in the electric, gas and see revenues, he 
testimony relative to the operations of) according to the examiner. | said. 


the Central Illinois Public Service Com-| ‘The interstate movement. of power in| Mr. Ryder testified that the fixed capi- 
pany, a subsidiary of the Middle West/1929 by the company totaled 30,008,017| tal of the company grew from $9,292,974 
Utilities Company. kilowatt-hours, of which 39.4 per cent|at the close of 1912 to $86,654,581 at the 

The company confines its operations to was exported and 60.6 per cent imported, | close of 1930. The total increase of $77,- 
Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky and Missouri,|the examiner stated. More than half of | 431,607, he stated, has been due to acquisi- 
Harry H. Carter, an examiner, testified.|the interstate movement, he said, was|tion and construction work in the various 
By the aid of 3,209 miles of transmission | from Indiana to Ilinois. | activities in which the company is en- 


lines, he said, it serves 456 communities : ’ 

. E In 1930, according to the examiner, the | gaged. 

with an estimated population of 550,000 * fie, 

and furnishes electric energy to 154,853 company generated 228,338,670 kilowatt-| The examiner asserted that most of the 


Waihi) cidiomers hours, or 3.33 per cent of the total energy | acquisitions during the years 1912 and 
5 : generated by all companies iin Illinois.| 1913 were from or through Middle West 
Interstate Operations Outlined It also procured from other companies | Utilities Company but subsequent to that 


The examiner, in outlining the inter-| 140,943,803 kilowatt-hours, making a gross | time properties were purchased direct from 
i state operations of the company, testified|total available of 369,282,473 kilowatt-| the owners. 

that in 1929 the company generated 235,-| hours. Approximately 10 per cent of this| At the close of 1930, the examiner testi- 
788,558 kilowatt hours of electric energy | total was supplied to other companies for | fied, Middle West held 48 per cent of the 
or 3.28 per cent of the total energy gen-/ resale, he said. | voting stock of Central Illinois Public 
erated by all companies in the State of| The interstate movement in 1930, testi- | Service Company. 

Illinois. In addition, the company pro-| mony set forth, totaled 29,058,839 kilowatt- The volume of electric energy sold to 
cured from other electrical companies 124,-| hours, of which imports comprised 66.8 | Consumers for residential lighting during 
788,970 kilowatt hours, making a gross| per cent and exports 33.2 per cent. 1930 accounted for only 11.58 per cent of 
total of 360,577,528 kilowatt hours avail-| The examiner testified that the com-|the total kilowatt hours sold that year 
able for distribution. Slightly more than|pany also sent some gas interstate in| [Continued on Page 7, Column 6.) 








and clean—to be sure that you don’t inhale 


certain impurities. * It’s toasted 


Do you inhale? Lucky Strike bas dared Your Throat Protection—against irritation—against cough 





..swonder why 
- cigarette advertising generally 
avoids this question? 


NE of the mysteries in cigarette ad- _ to raise this vital question...because when 

vertising has been the apparent you smoke Luckies your delicate mem- 
fear of the word “inhale.” It seems rather branes get the protection noother cigarette 
foolish—for everybody inhales—whether affords. All other methods have been 
they realize it or not...every smoker made old-fashioned by Luckies’ famous 
breathes in some part of the smoke he _ purifying process. Luckies created that 
or she draws out of a cigarette. process. Only Luckies have it! 


Think, then, how important it is to be Do you inhale? Of course you do! So 
certain that your cigarette smoke is pure truly this message is for you. 
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Right to Disability |Receivership of Life Insurer __ |State Restrained 
In Lower Court Is Voided 


Missouri Supreme Court Makes Absolute Its Insurer Licenses 


Awards Construed | 


Claims Under Several Policies | 


Sustained by Court in 
New York 


New York, N. Y., May 18. | 

A question raised before a jury in the | 
Municipal Court of New York City as to 
| whether an assured who was receiving in- 
| policies of other insurance companies and 


considered disabled under the disability 


| has been decided in favor of the assured 











Provisional Rule of Prohibition 





| 


in the case of Weinstein v. Metropolitan| Company, recently ordered by him. A| °f solvency as requested . 


Life Insurance Co. 


The assured introduced evidence that he Stee Heal had appointed receivers ois' thority to file receivership proceedings | from revoking the licenses of the Aetna 


he company upon the application of | 9#8@inst a foreign insurance company. |Insurance Co., Hartford Fire Insurance 


was suffering 


sclerosis | ¢ 





written order will be filed later by the 


which prevented him from engaging in his! Jerome Duggan, owner of 5 shares of its | aes 


business as a bookbinder. 


|capital stock. The Supreme Court had| Licensing of Employes jure to pay a 1 per cent tax on gross pre- 


The company contended that the claim j}immediately issued a provisional rule of | 


was brought about by the present business 
depression, where an assured believes he| 


| termination of.the cause on its merits. 


is disabled and seeks refuge under the dis- | Joseph B. Thompson, has stated that the} An employe of a licensed 


ability provisions of his life 


cocks & Friend. 


+ - 
insurance | real reason behind a receivership action | agerit or broker may, if qualified, be application of the companies for an inter. 
policies, It was brought out at the trial | against the company begun in the Tennes-| licensed as an agent or broker in his own 
however, that the company had paid dis-| see courts by Insurance Commissioner J.| name provided he is not licensed as a| ‘The statute in question provides for an 
ability benefits to the assured since 1925.|I. Reece of Tennssee is not clear to him.| solicitor, according to a ruling of the State | additional 1 per cent tax on “total pre- 

The assured was represented by David| Referring to an examination of the af-| Superintendent of Insurance 7 
Goldstein and Alex Davis, while the de-| fairs of the Missouri State Life by ex-| Hanson. Under another ruling national; companies contend that the only power 
fendant was represented by Tanner, Bill-| aminers representing a number of States| banks in cities under 000 popu‘ation may|conferred upon the Commissioner to col- 


}in which the company is doing business, act as insurance agents. 





Copr., 1982, The American Tobacco Co. 


INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





Jefferson City, Mo., May 18.; Mr. Thompson said the examiners were ‘ ° 
Having heard arguments on the ques-| Convinced that the policyholders are Right of South Carolina 
tion of whether or not the State Super- | thoroughly protected and should not be 


come under the disability provisi |intendent of Insurance has the exclusive | #4arme he ‘ 
disability p ons of | right to institute receiversnip proceedings| ‘The application of Commissioner Reece T Cc P iums 
| against a domestic insurance company, the | Will be heard May 21 before Chancellor SS Om wereee 


| income from property was entitled to be| Missouri Supreme Court has made’ ab-| James B. Newman of the Seventh Chan- ee 
| solute the provisional rule of prohibition | pe ite ace eamiudiaa taek oa Columbia, S. C., May 18. 
rovisi in life i icies | against Judge Robert W. Hall of the St.| (8S 5 7 | 
| Provisions of certain life insurance Policies | T ouis Circuit Court, voiding the receiver-|18 impaired as to be insolvent and that! _D : 
ship of the Missouri State Life Insurance| it has failed to furnisn him with evidence | United States District Court for the East- 


The company contends that the Tennes- | an order temporarily restraining theState 
|see Insurance Commissioner has no au-| Insurance Commissioner, Sam B. King, 


| prohibition pending a hearing and de- Is Explained in Illinois law of June 16, 1931, which imposed an 


The State Superintendent of Insurance, Springfield, Ii, May 18 | foreign insurance companies. Mr. King 












































From Revoking 


Three Companies Dispute 


Commission to Collect 


District Judge J. Lyles Glenn, of the 


ern District of South Carolina, has issued 


Co., and the Home Insurance Co. for fail- 
miums collected in the State under the 
additional 1 per cent premium tax on 


insurance | 785 ordered to show cause June 2 why an 





|locutory injunction should not be heard. 
| 


Harry W. | miums collected in this State,” but the 


| [Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 








0. K. AMERICA 
TUNE IN ON LUCKY STRIKE— 
60 modern minutes with the world’s 
finest dance orchestras, and famous Lucky 
Strike news features, every Tuesday, 
Thursday and Saturday evening over 
N. B.C. networks. 
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Bill to Develop 
Merchant Airship 
Lines Advocated 


Measure in House Provides 
For Fostering American 
Air Mail and Commercial 
Service Overseas 





The Crosser transoceanic merchant air- 
ship bill (H. R. 8681) designed to develop 


American air transport service overseas, 
encourage construction in ‘the United 
States by American capital of American 
airships for use in foreign commerce and 
to apply certain maritime laws to airship 
foreign commerce, is now on the calendar 
awaiting action of the House. The bill, 
proposed as “The Merchant Airship Act 
of 1932,” is approved by the Department 
of Commerce, but the Post Office Depart- 
ment, while offering no formal objection, 
says that fact must not be construed as 
committing the Department to a policy of 
dispatching the mails across the Atlantic 
or Pacific by lighter-than-air ships. 

The companion bill (S. 4262), reported 
out of Committee to the Senate, but not 
yet passed there, applies to heavier-than- 
air as well as lighter-than-air craft. The 
present House bill, however, is limited to 
the lighter-than-air craft. When intro- 
duced its provisions relating to compensa- 
tion for mail services were further lim- 
ited to the large transoceanic airships 
capable of carrying 10,000 pounds of mail 
and a suitable commercial load a distance 
of 2,000 miles without refueling, and the 
other provisions applied to all airships in 
foreign commerce. 


Provisions Expanded 


As reported by the Committee and now 
on the House calendar, the bill’s provi- 
sions for compensation for mail services 
have been expanded to make possible the 
carrying of mail by airships of the smaller 
capacity. 

The report on the Crosser bill from the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce | 
Committee says the time has now come to} 
use the air as a medium for access to 
overseas markets 

“The establishment in the United States 
of the art of building and operating large 
rigid airships of a type able to cover 
transoceanic distances, and recent develop- 
ments in radio and ocean weather service, | 
together with immense helium reserves in 
this country,” the report says, “presents 
the opportunity to encourage the applica- 
tion of these arts and resources commer- 
cially. The purpose of the bill is to en- 
courage American citizens to establish 
foreign trade as an adjunct to the mer-| 
chant marine.” | 


Maritime Laws Designated 

The bill designates the provisions of 
maritime laws that are to apply to such 
aircrafts as sections 404, 405(b), 406, 407, | 
and 409 to 413, inclusive, of the Merchant | 
Marine Act of 1928 relating to ocean mail 
service; sections 4281 to 4287, inclusive, 
of the Revised Statutes, and section 18 of 
the Act of June 26, 1884 (23 Stat. 57) 
relating to the limitation of vessel owners’ 
liability; sections 1 to 6, inclusive, of the 
Ha-ter Act of Feb. 13, 1893 (27 Stat. 445); 
and section 15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, 
relating to foreign trade agreements. 

I: establishes the following classes for 
airships employed in foreign commerce | 
mail service: | 

Ciass 1, airships capable of carrying 10,000 
pounds of mail, with a suitable commercial 
load, a distance of 2,000 miles without refuei- 
ing, and capable of maintaining in ordinary 
weather an air speed of at least 65 knots 
(74.85 statute miles per hour). 

And Class 2, airships capable of carrying 
5,000 pounds of mail, with a suitable com- 
mercial load, a distance of 1,000 miles with- 
out refueling, and capable of, maintaining in 
ordinary deather an air speed of at least 55 
knots (63.33 statute miles per hour). 

Compensation for airships of Class 1 shai 
be the same as that provided by section 409 
(a) and (b) for vessels of Class 1. The com- 

encation for airships of Class 2 shall be one- 

alf that provided by section 409 (a) and (b) 
for vessels of Class 1. 


Shipping Act Provisions Applied 


The bill stipulates that section 15, of | 
the Shipping Act of 1916, shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary of Commerce but 
prohibits him from approving any agree- 
ment which prevents any person a party 
thereto from making a similar agreement 
with any other persons unless it relates 
to interstate or foreign commerce. 
eral average and salvage would be pay- 
able with respect to airships and their 
cargoes and freight in accordance with 
maritime law. 

The bill also prohibits any obligation of 
the United States to any expenditure un- 
der any air mail contract in pursuance 
of this proposed law until three years after 
its enactment. 

“The speed of steamships can be in- 
creased but little beyond that of today,” 
the committee report says, “and then only 
at excessive construction and maintenance 
costs. Further, with the possible exception 
of the North Atlantic, the traffic available 
can not support great high-speed liners 
without heavy subsidy. 


Opportunity Seen For Airships 


The steamship situation, is, however, 
highly competitive and there is an active 
demand for speedier transport overseas of 
the first-class mails, business representa- | 
tives and express matter. The volume of | 
such traffic demanding higher speed is, 
unfortunately, insufficient to fill vessels of | 
the great size necessary to maintain high 
Speed at sea. 

“The opportunity is presented to for-| 
ward this portion of the traffic involved | 
in our foreign trade by airships at more | 
than twice the speed of the fastest steam- 
ships.” 

The report adds: 

“The committee has examined the prac- 
ticability of proposed airship services. The 
rigid airship of the Zeppelin type has been 
amply demonstrated by the Germans in a 
series of remarkable voyages of the ‘Graf 
Zeppelin’ over the past three years. This 
airship, in addition to a flight around the 





Gen-|- 


Pipe Line Is Sued © 
Under Oil Statute 


| 
Texas Attorney General Takes | 
Steps to Prevent Transporta- | 
tion of Excess Oil | 








Austin, Tex., May 18. | 


A new approach to enforcement of the | 
Texas oil and gas conservation law has; 
been opend by the Attorney General, | 
James V. Allred, in a suit on behalf of | 
the Railroad Commission against the | 
Atlas Pipe Line Co., of Shreveport, La., | 
according to an oral statement by Mr. | 
Allred. | 

The suit is for penalties and cancella- | 
tion of the company’s permit to operate 
in the East Texas field and the petition, 
Mr. Allred explained, alleges that the} 
company violated the law which forbids | 
pipe line companies from transporting | 
oil produced in violation of the statutes or | 
of orders of the Railroad Commission. | 
The company is charged with having | 


| taken 50,000 barrels of excess oil from | 


the Dinham Oil Corporation, 20,000 barrels | 
from Gordon McMillan, trustee, and an | 
undesignated amount from four . other | 
leases. 

Judge Chales A. Wheeler in the 53d | 
District Court has granted a temporary | 
restraining Order prohibiting the company | 
from taking oil in excess of the allowable | 


production. 


Deficit for Railroads 
Estimated on Basis 


Of 6-hour Work Day 


Overtime Would Reduce In- 
come in 1931 to Below 
$25,000,000, Says Rail- 


road Economist 


| 
| 
| 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
switching and terminal companies, the in- 
crease chargeable to operating expenses | 
would have been $611,291,000. | 
“The financial effect,” the witness con- | 
tinued, “of a six-hour day during the five- 
year period from 1927 to 1931 inclusive 
would have been a reduction in net rail- 
way operating income ranging from a 
minimum of 55.2 per cent in 1929 to a 
maximum of 95.5 per cent in 1931. In 
three of the five years—1927, 1930, 1931— 
net income after fixed charges would have 
been turned into a net deficit, and the 
percentage of decline in net income would 
have ranged from a minimum of 177 per 
cent in 1929 to a maximum of 355.7 per | 
cent in 1931. 

“Had the six-hour day been in effect in 
1930, there would have been a deficit of 
$87,384,000 in the amount of net income, 
which is the amount left after fixed 





application of a six-hour day would have 
resulted in the net railway operating in- 
come being reduced to less than $25,000,- 
000 and would have left the railways with 
more than $360,000,000 of net deficit after 
fixed charges had been paid. 


Results in Best Year 


“In 1929, the best year of the five, the 
application of the six-hour day would have 
reduced the net railway operating income 
by $691,000,000, or 55.2 per cent, while net 
income after fixed charges would have de- 
clined by 77 per cent to $206,000,000. 
“The year 1928 was the second best 
year of the five. In that year, the ap- 
plication of the six-hour day would have 
reduced net railway operating income by 
$679,000,000 or 57.9 per cent, Net income 


by 86.3 per cent to $107,000,000. 

“The third best year of the five was 1927. 
Net railway operating income under the 
application of the six-hour day in that 
year, according to the exhibit, would have 
declined by $695,000,000, or 65.1 per cent, 
while the net income after fixed charges 
would have been wiped out and replaced 
by a net deficit of $22,000,000” ; 


Operating Revenues 


Dr. Parmelee testified that operating 
revenues of the Class I railroads in the 
first quarter of 1932 declined $246,342,000 
or 22.8 per cent compared with the same 
period in 1931. 

“Although the operating expenses of the 
quarter,” he added, “were reduced 22.7 
per cent, such reduction was not sufficient 
to retard the continuing decline in net 
income. The net railway operating income 
for the first quarter of 1932 amounted to 
$66,028,000 which was a decline of $42,- 
505,000 or 39.2 per cent, under the cor- 
responding quarter of 1931.” 

Salaries and wages in 1931 he said ab- 
sorbed out of each dollar of operating 
revenues, 46.4 cents, the highest for any 
year in the past 10. On the other hand, 
he said, net railway operating income in 
1931 was relatively the smallest for any 
of the 10 years. 


State Enjoined in Revoking 


Three Insurers’ Licenses 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


lect taxes is under Section 7948 of the 
Code of Laws of South Carolina, which 
permits a deduction for return premiums. 
Mr. King has insisted that the addi- 
tional premium tax be computed on the 
basis of gross premiums without deduc- 
tions and informed the plaintiffs that he 
would take steps to revoke their licenses 
by May 15 if they did not pay the tax on 
this basis, the companies informed the 
court. The plaintiffs alleged that they 
| are willing to pay the tax with dedug¢tions 
\for return premiums and_ reinsurance 
transacted outside of the State. 


The case is entitled Aetna Insurance 
Co. et al. v. King, Insurance Commis- 


sioner. 





world and numerous transcontinental 
flights, has crossed the Atlantic Ocean 15 
times. It is now being employed on a 
regular service between Germany and 
South America. 


American Progress Shown 
“The United States Navy has carried 


| greatly reduced the cost of helium. It 
|is hoped that the present bill will create 
|@ commercial market for our unique 
jhelium resources which are, of course, 
| without value except for national defense, 
| unless commercial airships are in use. 
“Due to the naval airship program, this 
country now has airship construction skill 


charges had been paid. For the year 1931, | 


after fixed charges would have declined | 


on over the past 12 years a rigid-airship and facilities second to none, and among 
program, which included the development | naval personnel operating experience that 
of airship bases on the east and west| would be extremely valuable if its results 
coasts, together with mooring stations at|can be applied in commercial operations. 
other points. Expert navigators and crews |The bill permits naval personnel] that can 
have been developed during the eight | be spared to serve on commercial airships, 
years’ flying of the German-built ‘Los!and in this way will enable the fruits 
Angeles,’ and economical means for land-|of public funds expended for the Navy 
ing and docking such airships have been|to be applied in developing a service to 
developed at Lakehurst which have great our foreign trade. 
advantages for commercial operations.| “The purpose of the bill is to encourage 
The Navy has recently added the ‘Akron’| our citizens to undertake the development 
to the fleet, and expects to take delivery | of commercial airships services overseas. 
of her sister ship the U. S. S. ‘Macon’ at/To provide encouragement to private 
the end of this year. |capital to undertake the risk of such 
“Paralleling the Navy airship program | pioneering, the bill extends certain mari- 
there has been carried forward in this|time laws to cover airships as well as 
country one of the most remarkable de-/| vessels. These maritime laws have been 
velopments of applied science in the mat- | evolved for the same purpose of encourag- 
ter of helium gas. Helium is the only|ing our citizens to engage in maritime op- 
noninflammable lifting gas for airships, | erations. With respect to vessels, the en- 
and to date this country has a practical | couragement offered included limitation 
monopoly of this gas in commercial quan-|and definition of liability, compensation 
tities. The Government by the expendi- | for the transportation of the mails, and 
ture of some $12,000,000 has located and| permission to enter into foreign trade 
set aside immense reserves, and has es-|agreements with their foreign competi- 
tablished extraction facilities which have’ tors.” 


« 








WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
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Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly Busine 


ss Indicators” are issued by the Bureau 


of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of Com- 


merce. 
The figures from which the 


reliable private, as well as governmental sources. 


charts are made are obtained from 
The actual week for 


all items does not always end on the same day, but in the main, it is 
a comparison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different business indicators 
and to compare statistical series which are expressed in different units, 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all of 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100. 
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‘Eastern Half of Cotton : 
Said to Need Warmer Weather and Rain: 
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these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using for convenience as 
@ base period the weekly average of each series for the years 1923-1925 


except where otherwise indicated. The 


weekly average for this period 


is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value for each week is | 


calculated as a percentage of this average. 


any particular week is greater than the 
it is expressed as an index number of 


Thus; when the item for | 
average for the years 1923-1925 | 
more than 100; if the value is | 


less than the average the index number is less than 100. The data are 


plotted for the week ended May 14 w 
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Growing Section 
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HE weather for the week ended May 14 was generally unfavorable to the growth 
of cotton and warmer temperatures, as well as rain, are needed in many sections 


in the eastern half of the Cotton Belt, the Weather Bureau announced May 18 in 


its weekly weather and crop bulletin. 


“Rain is needed rather generally from the Mississippi River eastward to the 


Atlantic Ocean, especially in Florida and 


Georgia where the need is urgent in most 


places,” the Bureau said. The weather in most sections, however, was said to have 
been satisfactory to farming. The bulletin follows in full text: 


Rain in Eastern Section 
Attending stagnant low pressure over Cen- 


tral-Eastern States the first part of the week, | 


there were several days of cloudy, rainy 


weather in the middle Atlantic area and 
some adjoining sections, with heavy falls in 
the Potomac Basin. Thereafter it was gen- 
erally clear and much warmer in the Eastern 
States and fair weather was the rule in most 
other sections of the country, but the latter 
part of the period brought much lower tem- 
poceruess to the upper Mississippi Valley and 
ake region. 


The temperature for the week, as a whole, 
averaged below normal from the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers southward and in the west Gulf 
area. In these sections the weekly means 
were mostly from 2 degrees to 4 degrees sub- 
normal. In other portions of the country 
the temperatures were higher than usual for 
the season, with the plus departures from 
normal throughout the North and in the 
far Southwest ranging mostly from 3 degrees 
to 7 or 8 degrees. 


Freezing weather was confined to a few 
localities in the interior of the extreme 
Northeast and to the more Northwestern 


Rate and Finance Rulings 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on May 18 made public decisions in rate 





States, though below freezing was reported 
in Rocky Mountain sections as far south as 
southern Wyoming. The lowest temperature 
repcrted from a first-order station was 28 
degrees at Cheyenne, Wyo., on the 15th. 


Variations in Rainfall 

Rainfall for the week was heavy in much 
of the middle Atlantic area and in many 
west Gulf localities, but elsewhere the weekly 
totals were mostly light. There was little 
or no rain in the Southeast from the lower 
Mississippi Valley eastward, and the interior 
of the Northeast was mostly dry. The Lake 
region and uper Mississippi Valley had mod- 
erate to heavy rains. 

Farm work was more or less interrupted by 
rainfall in the Middle Atlantic States, the 
west Gulf area, and Lake region, but, other- 
wise, seasonal operations made satisfactory 
advance rather generally. Except in a few of 
the later sections, Spring planting has been 
largely completed and germination is fairly 
good, while 
progress. Warmer weather would be helpful 
| in the central valleys and southern States. 


| In the South conditions as to soil moisture 
| vary widely. Rain is needed rather generally 


Atlantic Ocean, especially in Florida and 
Georgia where the need is urgent in 
places. 
retarding growth, and germination of re- 
cently-planted crops is slow and uncertain. 
West of the river moisture is now mostly 
|}ample, though warm rains would be helpful 
in Arkansas and northeastern Oklahoma. 


Conditions by States 
In the central area, from east to west, rain- 


most 


most crops are making steady | 


|from the Mississippi River eastward to the | 


Dryness in this southeastern area is | 
° ; tions are more favorable, with progress of the 





and finance cases, which are summarized 


as follows: 


Limestone: No. 24606.—Shelby County 
Commissioners v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. 
Rate charged on crushed limestone, in car- 
loads, from Krause, Ill., to Capleville, Tenn., 
found applicable and not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Fish: No. 24113.—Mid-Central Fish Com- 
pany v. Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha Railway. Carload shipment of fresh 
fish from Rayfield, Wis., to Kansas City, 
Mo., found not misrouted. Complaint dis- 
missed. 


F. D. No. 9324.—Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road Company Bonds. Authority €ranted to 
procure the authentication and delivery of 
not exceeding $789,000 of series A 4142 per 
cent general unified mortgage 50-year gold 
bonds in reimbursement for capital expend- 
itures heretofore made. 


F. D. No. 9145.—-Wabash Railway Company 
Receivers Reconstruction Loan. Upon fur- 
ther consideration of the application of the 
Wabash Railway Company for a loan of 
$18,500,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, an additional loan of $1,576,200 
for specified purposes approved without 
prejudice to consideration of further loans 
upon the application. Terms prescribed. 
Previous report, 180 I. C. C. 487. 


| fall during the week was beneficial from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the central Ohio Valley, 
especially in the Potomac Basin and in Penn- 
sylvania. Moisture conditions are less favor- 
able in parts of Kentucky, southern Illinois, 
and in Missouri, with the need of rain most 
pronounced in Missouri and southern Illinois. 


In the northern States, from New York 
westward to the Pacific Ocean, the present 
situation is decidedly favorable. This is es- 
pecially true in the Northwest where several 
years of unfavorably dry weather have been 
experienced. In this area, particularly in the 
Dakotas and Montana, farm operations are 
well in hand, moisture is mostly ample for 
present needs, small grains are coming well, 
grazing is good, and livestock show steady 
improvement. 

Small Grains.—In the Ohio Valley progress 
and condition of Winter wheat are very good 
to excellent in the eastern and southern 


advance varied more widely; rain is beginning 
to be needed, especially in the southwestern 
part where there was local deterioration. 
Moisture is also needed in Missouri and Ar- 
kansas, with wheat jointed and some in boot 
in the former State. In eastern Kansas nearly 
all wheat is jointed, with much in boot in the 
southeastern quarter and some heacis showing; 
in the western third of the State deteriora- 
‘tion continued. 





parts, but in the central and western sections | 


| 
| 
| 





advance, while in the immediate Northwest 
progress and condition were poor to fair, with 
some heading on very short straw locally. In 
the Northwest, from Montana westward, Win- 
ter wheat shows improvement, although in 
some north Pacific sections, too, rank growth 
was noted; the cold weather apparently did 
little harm. Winter cereals continue to ripen 
rapidly in the Southeast, with rye headed 
northward to Pennsylvania. 


In the Spring wheat region generally favor- 
able conditions continued and growth was 
rapid in most parts; stands and color are 
good generally. Winter oats are poor and 
heading short in parts of the Southwest. 
Spring oats are apparently doing well in most 
places; some flax was put in in South Dakota, 


| While rice made fair progress in Louisiana. 


Corn.—Except for some interruption in the 
more eastern States and Lake region, corn 
planting made good progress to the northern 
limits of the.belt. Early-planted corn is 
showing satisfactory stands in most places, 


though rain is needed in Kentucky, southern | 


Illinois, Missouri, and parts of Nebraska. In 
Iowa the week was mostly favorable and excel- 
lent progress in planting was reported, aver- 
aging now slightly more than half done, or 
about normal for the season. 


Unfavorable for Cotton 


Cotton.—Generally speaking, the week was 
rather unfavorable for cotton. Warmer 
weather is needed in most sections, and mois- 
ture is deficient in many places in the eastern 
half of the belt. 


In Texas some good stands are reported, but 
in places the soil was badly washed by recent 
heavy rains and considerable replanting is 
necessary, while fields are getting weedy from 
lack of cultivation. In Oklahoma planting 
advanced satisfactorily, with stands fair to 
good in the south and east where the crop is 
about all in. In Arkansas stands are mostly 
good to excellent, and in Louisian progress 
was mostly satisfactory. In Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Georgia dry soil and cool nights 
have been unfavorable for germination of re- 
cently-seeded cotton and growth is mostly 
slow. In the Carolinas and Virginia condi- 


crop mostly good. 


Conditions of Pastures 
Miscellaneous Crops.—Rain is needed for 
pastures and meadows in central sections and 
in the Southeast, but in most other parts of 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains 


‘Bills and Resolutions 


Pending in Congress 


|New Measures Introduced and 
Changes in Status 


| Banks 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12125. McSwain. To amend act to 
| provide emergency financing facilities; to aid 
jin financing agriculture, commerce, and in- 
| dustry; Banking and Currency. 


} Bridges 
Bills introduced: 
|S. 4679. Long. Pearl River, Pearlington, 
Miss., bridge; Commerce. 
| F Copyrights 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 12094. To amend and consolidate 


| copyright laws and to codify and amend com- 
mon law rights of authors in their writings. 
| Reptd. to H. May 18. 

District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 
|. S&S. 2498. Empowering Fedl. and Dist. of Co- 
lumbia authorities to transfer jurisdicition of 
| public lands in their charge. Passed S. Feb. 
| 5. Passed H. May 18. 
|. S. 3584. To require all insurance corps. 
|formed under District of Columbia law to 
| maintain principal offices within District. 
Passed S. May 14. Passed H. Apr. 11. Approved 
May 17. 

H. R. 5651. To amend Code of Law for Dis- 
| trict relating to condemnation of land for 
ne wee Passed H. Apr. 11. Reptd. to S. 

ay ; 


| H. R. 7894. To promote safety on streets | 


j}and highways of District by providing for 
financial responsibility of owners and opera- 
tors of motor vehicles. Reptd. to H. May 17. 
| H. R. 10359. To amend act to prohibit kill- 
ing of wild birds and wild animals in Dis- 
| trict and to establish game and bird sanctu- 
|ary of Potomac River. Reptd. to H. May 17. 
| Forestra 

| Bills introduced : 

H. R. 12126. Taylor of Colo. To add certain 
lands to Gunnison Natl. Forest, Colo; Public 
Lands. 

j Highways 
| Changes in status: 
| S. 4667. To amend act to permit granting 


}sion chief counsel. 


| Company obtain control? 





they are doing well, especially in the north-/of Fedl. aid im respect of certain roads and 
ern Great Plains where considerable improve- | bridges. Reptd. to S. May 17. 
ment is noted. In the central and northern | Immigration 
Rocky Mountain area ranges grew rapidly and | Changes in status: 
are considered the best in years locally. Rains H. R. 12044. For the exclusion and expul- 


were beneficial in pafts of the Southwest, but | sion of alien communists; Reptd. to H. May 17. 


in other sections moisture is needed; condi- Indians 
tion of the range varies from fair to good. In| Changes in status: 
other western districts it is mostly in satis-; S. 2983. For relief of homesteaders on 


factory condition, except for some need of | Diminished Colville Indian Reservation, Wash. 
rain in the south Pacific area. Livestock show | Passed S. Apr. 11. Reptd. to H. May 17. 
considerable improvement with the better) Labor 
range and are now in fair to good condition. | Chonges tm statue: : ; wy oe 

| . R. 4743. Authorizing approximately Sa 
a Pontes © seceuns Tes: 2 | 000,000 for vocational rehabilitation of persons 
more southern’ districts potatoes are satisfac- | @!saDled in eure. ane M May 18. 
tory, except for a need of rain in the South- Bills sateeienaee = a 
east and some central valley sections. Truck | ‘Ss. J. Res 159 
phy. | ee ieee eels tae neat reward for information leading to arrest and 
rain in the Southeast, while plants are vari. | Conrosen of persons hems Foo kidnaping and 
able in Kentucky, with many poor and very eath of Chas. Augustus ndbergh Jr.; Ju- 


late diciary. 
: | Public Lands 
Sugar beets are coming ap well in the West, | Bills introduced. 
with thinning commenced locally; sugar cane S. 4674. Walsh of Mont. 
made good advance in Louisiana. Fruit trees 
are showing heavy bloom in more: northern | secs. 16 and 36, granted to States by act of 
sections, with conditions largely favorable; in| Congress; Public Lands and Surveys. 


southern Georgia a serious drop of peaches is ° Territories 
| reported. Citrus are holding up fairly well in| Bills introduced: 
Florida, but leaves are curling in the midday S. 4680. Johnson. To extend certain pro- 


| heat; 
In the Southwest wheat made fair to good | 


groves are good in California, 


with | visions of River and Harbor Act of Mar. 
valencia picking under way. 


| 1899, to Virgin Islands; Commerce. 


3, 


Walsh of Mass. Providing 


Authorizing the | 
Secy. of Interior to issue patents to school | 


Increased Value 


Given Subsidiary 
Of Utility Shown 


Operations of the Northern 
States Power Company 
Described in Testimony 
At Federal Inquiry 








The Federal Trade Commission was told 
in testimony given at a hearing May 5 
by Calvin C. Davis, examiner, that part 
of the growth of capital assets on the 


books of the Minneapolis General Electric 
Company, subsidiary of Northern States 
Power Company, was accounted for by 


|appreciation arising from revaluation of 


properties. 

Transcript of Mr. Davis’ testimony, just 
made available, sets forth the operation 
of the company and its subsidiaries and 
the growth in assets since acquisition by 
Northern States in 1912. The witness was 
examined by Robert E. Healy, Commis- 
Commissioner Edgar 
A. McCulloch presided. Excerpts from 
Mr. Davis’ testimony follow: 


Q. Who controls the Minneapolis General 
Electric Company? 

A. The Northern States Power Company of 
Minnesota. 

Q. When did the Northern States Power 
A. In June, 1912. 

Q. How did the Northern States Power 
Company obtain control? 

A. By the purchase of all of the outstanding 
capital stock represented by 33,750 shares of 
common stock and 10,000 shares of preferred 


stock. 
i> + 

Q. From whom did the Northern States 
Power Company obtain control of the Min- 
neapolis General Electric Company? A. From 
Stone & Webster, Inc. 

Q. You have named the four principal 
subsidiaries of The Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company. Tell us when and where the 
St. Croix Falls Minnesota Improvement Com- 
pany was organized. A. Feb. 24, 1905, under 
the laws of Minnesota. 

Q. And the St. Croix Falls Wisconsin Im- 
provement Company? A. Sept. 1, 1905, under 
the laws of Wisconsin. 

Q. And the St. Croix Lumbermen’s Dam and 
Boom Company? A. Sept. 1, 1905, under the 
laws of Wisconsin. 

Q. And the St. Croix River Navigation and 
Improvement Company? A. June 27, 1889, 
under the laws of Minnesota. 

Q. When did The Minneapolis General Elec- 
tric Company obtain control of those four 
companies? 

A. Prior to 1912, I do not know the exact 
dates because no examination was made of the 
records prior to 1912. 

Q. Due to the fact that the Minneapoliis 
General Electric Company owns all of the 
outstanding securities of these four subsid- 
jiaries you have considered the five companies 
as one operating ss A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Give a short description of the character 
of business included in the operation of this 
company and its subsidiaries. 

A. The Minneapolis General Electric Com- 
pany and its subsidiaries considered as a 
unit, generate, transmit and distribute elec- 
tric energy. In 1929, they operated a system 
including more than 399 miles of overhead 
transmission lines serving 126 communities, in 
90 of which energy was supplied at retail and 
the remaining 36 at wholesale. In that year 
the group sold 368,666,016 kilowatt hours of 
energy to a total of 146,479 customers, receiv- 
ing therefor gross receipts of $11,283,699. 

Considering the functions of the different 
subsidiaries, the St. Croix Lumberman’s Dam 
and Boom Company and the St. Croix River 
Navigation and Improvement Company sup- 
plied water for power, the St. Croix Falls, Wis- 
consin Improvement Company generated the 
| electric energy supplied by St. Croix Plant, 
the St. Croix Falls Minnesota Improvement 
| Company transmitted this energy to Minne- 
| apolis where it, together with that from the 
other generating plants of The Minneapolis 
General Electric Company and other operat- 
ing divisions of the Northern States Power 
Company of Minnesota was, so far as the ec- 
counting was concerned, all turned into what 
was known as the Power Division of the latter 
| Mamed company at cost. 

The Minneapolis General Electric Company, 
from an accounting standpoint, then drew 
from the so-called Power Division, at an aver- 
age cost of all electric energy put into the 
Fower Division, the necessary energy to sup- 
ply its customers. For example, in 1928 the 
energy generated by The Minneapolis General 
Electric Company and subsidiaries was put 
into the Power Division at 3.46 mills per kilo- 
watt hour and withdrawn for sale to its cus- 
tomers at 4.11 mills per kilowatt hour. 

* = ¢ 
| Q@. Did you mean to imply by your answer 
that the energy turned into this power pool 
by the Northern States Power Company of 
Wisconsin was turned in at cost? A. No. sir: 
I aa not. * 
. ere there other affiliated pr 
connected with the Power Division? ae 

A. Yes, sir. The Power Division was con- 
nected for the interchange of energy with 
other producing and distributing divisions of 
the Northern States Power Company group; 
| therefore, although it is proper in one sense 
|to regard the Minneapolis General Electric 
Company and its subsidiaries as a single pro- 
| ducing and distributing unit or group so far 
as their particular territories are concerned, 
they are not the whole of the so-called power 
division, which includes for accounting pur- 
poses numerous other affiliated properties of 
the Northern States Power Company that are 
not controlled by the Minneapolis General 
Electric Company. 
| The Minneapolis General Electric Company 
|and its subsidiaries, however, constitute a 
distinct operating entity from an accounting 
viewpoint. 

. * + => 


| Q. Turn to page 5 of your report, please, 
and describe briefly the properties operated 
by this group. I refer now to the Minneapo- 
lis General Electric Company and its sub- 
Sidiaries, at the end of 1929. 

A. 1. The Riverside steam generating plant 
| with an installed capacity of 89,950 KVA. 
| This plant is located on the banks of the 
Mississippi River about four miles north of 
the center of Minneapolis. 

2. The St. Croix hydro generating station, 
with a capacity of 26,750 KVA, is located on 
the St. Croix River at St. Croix, Wis.; there- 
fore, all the energy that is transmitted to the 
St. Croix plant to Minnesota is interstate 
energy. 

3. The Coon Rapids hydro plant, located 
about 15 miles north of Minneapolis on the 
Mississippi River and has a capacity of 
8,125 KVA. 

4. Main Street Station is a small hydro- 
electric plant located on the Mississippi River 
in Minneapolis and has a capacity of 
1,200 KVA. 

5. Sunrise is a small hydroelectric plant 
located above the St, Croix plant at Sunrise 
River, a small stream emptying into the St. 
Croix River and has a generating capacity of 
150 KVA. The transmisston system includes 
more than 430 miles of overhead lines. .- 

There was under construction in 1929 the 
Nevers Dam and the Kettle River Rapids Dam, 
which will have generating capacity of 25,000 
JVA and 36,000 KVA, respectively. 

I might add there, if and when completed. 

+ + ? 

Q. Turn to chapter 2 of your report, page 8. 
Have you presented in this report, Exhibit 
5136, as Exhibit 1 therein a comparative con- 
sOlidated balance sheet for The Minneapolis 
General Electric Company and its subsidiaries 
as of June 30, 1912, and as of Dec. 31, 1912, to 
1929, inclusive? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was the balance sheet as of June 30, 1912, 
the closing balance sheet of The Minneapolis 
General Electric Company and its subsidiaries 
before the acquisition’ of their capital stock 
by Northern States Power Company of Min- 
nesota? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were the principal balance sheet ac- 
counts analyzed by you? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You may refer to Exhibit 2 within this 
report, and also page 9 of your report, and 
tell me what was the growth of the capital 
assets of this company and its subsidiaries 
from June 30, 1912, to Dec. 31, 1929. 

A. The property under construction brought 
over from Stone & Webster June 30, 1912, was 
$11,256,125.63, and at the close of the business 
Dec. 31, 1929, there was $56,500,897, or an in- 
| crease of a little over 400 per cent. 

Q. Of what did that increase consist? 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 











SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 

CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., May 14, 1932. 

SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 

3 p. m., Eastern Standard Time, June 3, 1932, 

{for furnishing and installing furnishings in 

the new office building for the House of Rep- 

resentatives, Washington, D. C. Specifications , 
and drawings may be obtained at the office of 
the Architect of the Capitol, in the discretiow 

of said Architect, by any satisfactory bidder, 
| DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 
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Policies of State Senate Rejects Tax on Beer 
By More Than Two-to-one Vote 


Said to Determine 


‘Ability to Borrow 





Loan of Million O 
North Carolina From New 
York Bank Announced 
By Governor Gardner 





Raleigh, N. C., May 18. 
* ‘The ability of any Government to bor- 
row in this peried is measured by its hon- 
est efforts to economize and reduce the 
cost of Government, Gov. O. Max Gardner 
declared in a recent statement announc- 
ing the borrowing of $1,000,000 from the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York. 
The statement issued from the Gov- 
ernor’s office follows in full text: 
Governor Gardner and Treasurer John 
Stedman announced to a meeting of the 
Council of State this morning their suc- 
cess in borrowing an additional $1,000,000 
from the Chase National Bank of New 
York. The Chase is not a member of the 
original syndicate that has financed North 
Carolina for the past 10 years. Therefore, 
the borrowing from the Chase of $1,000,- 
000 of new money at this time involves a 
distinct compliment to the credit of the 
State. 













Reasons For Borrowing 


It was deemed wise to borrow this addi- 
tional amount at this time by reason of 
the fixed obligations of the State amount- 
ing to $5,862,342.50 falling duqgin New 
York July 1, 1932. Our general fund rev- 
enue progressively declines. For instance, 
in January of this year we estimated our 
collections for the fiscal year for the gen- 
éral fund at $24,229,635, and yet within less 
than five months we have had to revise 
our estimates and reduce them to $23,214,- 
400—a net falling off in revenue of $1,- 
015,235. This has been brought about by 
reason of the failure of three items of 
State revenue to materialize, viz: inher- 
itance tax, franchise tax, and nonrevenue 
tax: the inheritance tax is off $362,00, 


ings, or nontax revenue, $300,000. 

One gratifying situation, as compared 
with estimates of Jan. 1, is found in that 
our expenditures or governmental costs 
are $400,113 less for the fiscal year than 
was estimated at that time. 
tion made a strong impression on the 
New York banks, and except for it there 
would have been no possibility of coopera- 
tion in financtng the present needs of the 
State. In other words, in this period the 
ability of any government to borrow is 
measured by its honest efforts to econo- 
mize and reduce the cost of government. 


Wichita Land Bank 


Lowers Interest Rate 





‘€ Of Reconstruction Agency 


Wichita, Kans. May 18.—The Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita has just announced 
a reduction of 1 per cent in its interest 
rate, made possible, it was explained, by 
a reduction in the amount of interest it 
has to pay on its debentures which are its 
chief source of funds for lending. The fol- 
lowing additional information was 
vided by the bank: 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
strengthening the condition of commercial 
banks and checking failures and to its 


February and March, also to the passage 
through the Senate of the bill amending 
the Federal Reserve Act making these de- 
bentures eligible as security fer loans by 
Fderal reserve banks to member banks. 


which the borrowers pay not over 1%4 per 
cent, for the local lending institutions 


bank’s rate of interest. ; 
The bulletin reports an increase In the 
volume of farmers’ notes discounted 
amounting to 3% per cent in April, com- 
pared with the previous month and an in- 
crease of 24% per cent during the last 12 
months. The farmers’ notes now being held 
by the bank for 20 institutions amount to 
approximately $3,000,000. The bulletin 
yS 3 E 
wea ivestock loan companies and agricul- 
of organization are expected to increase 
the volume of the bank’s business very 


ices of such lending corporations, to sup- 
ply credit to farmers which has neces- 
sarily been restricted because of the de- 
line in bank deposits. 


and bands of sheep need credit for tonger 
periods than is supplied by short-time 
loans from commercial banks, even when 
such loans are readily obtainable. The 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank may 


- Rhy breeding animals, with the privilege of 


renewal for another year, and possibly 


tateral is maintained. 

“The Federal Intermediate Credit Bank 
does not compete with commercial banks 
and other financing institutions which 
make loans to borrowers. The bank sup- 
plies credit for agricultural purposes when 
local credit is not sufficient. 
by discounting for banks, livestock loan 
companies, agricultural credit corporations, 
and other financing institutions, loans 
which they have made to stockmen and 
farmers, thus increasing the supply of 


operations.” 





California Banks iceiad 
Consolidated 1930 Returns 


Sacramento, Calif., May 18. 
Banks, including national banks, were 
not entitled to file a consolidated return 
for the year ended Dec. 31, 1930, the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Equalization has 
ruled. The opinion is entitled In re Cali- 
fornia National Bank of Sacramento. 
Under an amendment to the franchise 
tax statute, effective on Feb. 27, 1931, 
banks were denied the privilege of filing 
consolidated returns. The report in this 
case was not submitted until March 14, 
1931, and the tax was for the privilege of 
exercising the corporate franchise during 
that year, the Board pointed out, hotding 
that the statute was not retroactive. 
“It is also contended,” the opinion said, 


btained by | 


franchise tax $353,000, and tax on earn- | 


offer to purchase any unsold issues during | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 
| 


| 
‘ 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This reduc- | 
| sold to a baker for use in baking or to a 


| 
| 


| 
| 


‘weight, 20 cents a gallon. 


pro-| 


The reduction in interest rates is at-| 
tributed largely to the activities of the) 


This reduction makes the rate of interest | 


cannot add more than 3 per cent to the | 


‘Bank Loan Bill Passed in Spe-| 


tural credit corporations now in process) 


materially. Many localities need the serv-| 


“Stockmen with breeding herds of cattle | 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


May 16. Made Public May 18, 1932" 
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Receipts 


Tariff Difficulties 
Called Reflection 


| Unpaid Taxes Not Lien 


| di 








Increased Value 


Given Subsidiary 


On Condemned Property 


Trenton, N. J., May 18. | 
Where a city took possession of con- 
emned property on Aug. 14, 1931, it had 


| 





|could not consider the Tydings relief pro- 


| ever, by a vote of 68 to 7. 


Declines, 61 to 24, to Legalize Beverage and Im: 
pose Levy to Finance Relief 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


being made by the taxpayers through re-{tion to this effect. A substitute for this 
organizations or otherwise so that an op- | motion was proposed by Senator Connally 
portunity for electing another method | providing a tax of 1 cent per gallon. 

calculating allowances might be obtained. 
It, like other Committee proposals, was|pending when 
accepted without a roll call. jafter the ‘night session, 


: ” Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts, added 
Relief Action Urged 


fer ag to the proposal. 
° | enator Walsh told the Senate that the 
Before Adjournment | Tayings amendment presents a “straight- 
Despite the determination of the Senate, |cut issue” in favor of modification. He 
as shown by its vote, to refrain from tak- | suggested that beer had been taxed prior 
ing in other quetsions while it acts on|to prohibition; that it is now escaping 
the tax bill, the Tydings amendment with | taxation, and that it is a less burdensome 
its relief construction provisions precipi-|tax than any now written in the measure 
tated debate as to whether Congress waS|that is designed to raise more than $1,- 
going to act on relief measures before it | 909,000,000 with which to balance the 


the Senate 


recesses or adjourns. _ | budget. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, main-| Senator Walsh referred to the “second 
tained that the legislators would break|phase” of the Tydings amendment, 
faith wit hthe Nation unless they took|namely, the bond issue of $1,500,000,000 


action to create relief, and Senator Wat- 
son (Rep.), of Indiana, majority leader, 
said that it was planned to do so. He 
added, however, that the plan had not 
yet been worked out. 


for public construction. This, he asserted, 
was not open to the objection frequently 


’ . . years by the beer tax of 24 cents a gallon. 
Various Senators participated in discus- | It would serve, too, as a great relief meas- 
sion of the beer proposal, including Sena-|yre, he declared. 
tors Walsh (Dem.), of Massachusetts; La | 
Follette (Rep.), of Wisconsin; Metcalf 
(Rep.), of Rhode Island; Sheppard | 
(Dem.), of Texas; Hawes (Dem.), of Mis- 
souri, and Broussard (Dem.), of Louisiana. 
Senator La Follette asserted that he 


Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana ma- 
jority leader, asserted the Senate could 


acted on the tax bill, economy, relief and 
all appropriation bills. , Senator Tydings 
(Dem.), of Maryland, author 
lamendment, suggested that his proposal, 
if accepted, would enable a quick start 


| 


posal adequate, but that he would vote 
for it because he looked upon it “as a 
step in the right direction.” 

A further attempt to amend the Com- 
mittee amendment by providing a tax of 
$1.10 per bushel on malt was proposed by 
Senator Copeland (Dem.), of New York, 
the Senate rejected the proposal, how- 


be placed under way while Congress would 
be arguing about other things. 


Program Outlined 


By Senator Watson 
“It ought to be clear,” he added, “that 


Amendment Adopted 


On Taxing of Malt | program prior to June 10, when it is pro- 
Without a record vote the Senate then | posed to recess or adjourn.” 

adopted the Committee amendment, which} Senator Watson replied it was the plan 

reads as follows: _..|to act on the tax bill, economy, relief and 
“Brewers’ wort, 15 cents a gallon. Liquid | appropriations before quitting. 

malt, malt syrup, and malt extract, fluid, 

solid or condensed, made from malted|recess or adjourn without passing on the 

cereal grains, in whole or in part, unless | question of relief,’ Senator Borah (Rep.), 

|of Idaho, interjected. 

| “It is quite true,” Senator Watson re- 

|turned, “that some legislation for relief 
must be passed. I do not know whether 





manufacturer or producer of malted milk, 
medicinal products, foods, cereal bever- 
ages, or textiles, for use in the manufac- 
ture or production of such products, 3 
cents a pound. For the purposes of this 
paragraph liquid malt containing less than | Necessity.” 

15 per centum of solids by weight shall be| Senator Glass (Dem.), of Virginia, 
taxable as brewers’ wort,’ 


The Tydings béer-tax amendment was | 
reconvened | 
and Senator 





made to bond issues because the beer tax | 
| provided for liquidation of the debt in 10| 


Reference to the need for relief legis- | 
laion developed an interchange in which | 


neither recess nor adjourn until it had| 


of the| 


on relief work, because construction could | 


Congress can not pass on any other relief | 


“I don’t see how Congress can either | 


\the Tydings amendment is the proper | 
;plan, or some other, but we face that | 


Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax ......esseececsees 
Miscelianeous internal reve- 


$1,333,828.54 
1,806 828.55 


TUG cease ccsccccvccsesscece 
Customs receipts ......-...+++ 710,789.81 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 485,881.27 


$4,337 ,328.17 
532,266,685.03 


$536,604,013.20 


Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day 


Total 


Expenditures 


General expenditures ......... 


$8,181,804.43 
Interest on public debt 


794,299.44 


Refunds of receipts .......... 301,827.60 
Panama Canal .........ses.e0e 5,152.99 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
DOTHUIAR. og cciecikuseetuses ane 10,773,164.72 
BTS GERGE ceca cdcaedeeevinceses 2,276,105.51 
RL, sinvic we i pwitg 650 Weiser cece $22,332,354.69 


Public debt expenditures 
Balance today 


++ _11,035,157.00 
- 503,236,501.51 


$536,604,013.20 


Control of Trading 
In Produce Favored 





Total 





Bill to Restrict Dealings in 


Futures Reported to House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
forbid short selling in purely speculative 
transactions, when the market is adversely 
affected by excessive transactions of this 
kind.” 

The bill would amend the Grain Futures 
Act (U. S. C., title 7, sections 1 to 17, in- 
clusive), by striking out the word “grain” 
and substituting the word “commodities.” 
It would amend section 2 (a) of that Act 
by striking out the third sentence and 
substituting the following: 

“The words ‘commodity’ and ‘commod- 
ities’ shall be construed to mean cotton, 
wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, rice, flax 
and sorghum.” 

It would add new sections. One of these 
would require that the Commission set up 
in the present Grain Future Administra- 
tion Act, whenever it finds speculations or 
unreasonable fluctuations in commodities 
are causing undue burden, to fix a short 
selling limit on such contracts of sale for 
future delivery. 


Restriction of Future Sales 


It would make it unlawful, within a 
reasonable time, not exceeding 10 days, 
after such order, for any person: 

“(4) To agree to sell, under contracts 
of sale of such commodity for future de- 
|livery made in one business day, any 
amount of such commodity-which exceeds, 
by more than the short selling timit, the 
amount of such commodity owned by such 
|person or bought during the same busi- 
ness day; or (b) to assume or maintain, 
) at any time, a net short position in such 





in- | Commodity which exceeds, by more than 


errr | juice, and grape syrup 
Y . Reduction Traced to Activity | 


Without a record vote the Senate then 
adopted the Committee amendment for 


a tax on grape concentrates, which is as | 


follows: 

“Grape concentrates, evaporated grape 
(other than fin- 
ished or fountain syrup), if containing 
more than 35 per centum of sugars by 
No tax shall 
be imposed under this paragraph (a) upon 
any article which contains’ preservative 
sufficient to prevent fermentation when 
diluted, or (b) upon any article sold to a 
manufacturer or producer of food prod- 
ucts or soft drinks for use in the manu- 
facture or production of such products.” 

Upon reaching the import excise taxes 
in the bill, Senator Harrison (Dem.), of 
Mississippi, requested unanimous consent, 
required under the rules, to make a motion 
to strike out both the Senate and House 
provisions relating to the oil tariff. Ob- 
jection was made by Senator Congally 
(Dem.), of Texas. 

Senator Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, pro- 
posed to amend the Committee amend- 
ment of one-half cent per gallon on crude 
petroleum by substituting a tax of one- 
fourth mill per gallon, and made a mo- 


Federal-aid Measure 


Is Approved in Ohio 


\quired where the money for relief was|the short selling limit, the amount of 

|to come from, and Senator Watson re- | — — owned by such person at 

| 5 di | suc ime.” 

plied that Senator Tydings had a plan. 3 ao 
“I had apprehended that the Genatne | The bill defines the net short position 

| would say ‘from taxes,’ said Senator Glass. | of any person as the amount of any com- 

| The Indiana Senator inquired how else | MOdity. he is obligated to deliver as ven- 


| be laid for relief, States ought to do it. 


|He was opposed, he said, to having the 
|money brought to Washington “and im- 
| pounded, only to be passed out again by | 
}some Federal minion for folitical pur- | 
| poses.” 


Provision for Depletion 
Of Coal Mines Adopted 


The amendment that placed coal within 
|the provisions prescribing depletion al- 
|lowances for mines was offered by Senator 
|King (Dem.), of Utah. and consisted only 
| of inserting the words “coal, five per cent” 
| to the language of Section 114(b) (4). 

Senator King stated, in offering the 
een that he was not sure whether 
| that was the correct figure. He had been : 
|unable to satisfy himself, he explained, | BUtts. Tokyo. 
as to the necessities of the situation, but | 
;announced his conviction that some de- 
|pletion allowance was justified. To this 
|Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
}added that he knew there was an insist- 
ent demand for it and that it would Be 
of help to mine operators in his State, 
but he was unable to arrive at a con- 


|of the amount of them he is obligated to 
| receive under all such contracts as pur- 
| chaser. 

Under the bil! it would be unlawful for 
any member of a board of trade or his 
correspondent, agent or employe, in con- 
nection with such sales contracts, to cheat 
or defraud or make false reports, or de- 
ceive in respect to such contracts. 


| 


‘Trade and Bank Situation 





All stock exchanges in Japan have been 


|ment of Commerce.) 


Is Approved in Peru 


it could be obtained, and Senator Glass | 0" under all contracts of sale for such 
asserted that if additional taxes were to| future delivery of commodities in excess | 


Generally Quiet in Japan| 


| Opened, and banking and economic circles | bread comes in free so that if you have | 
generally are reported quiet, according to | any of these ingredients in Windsor, On- 
a cable from Commercial Attache H. A. tario, or Sherbrooke, P. Q., the cheapest | 


It is reported that the Diet will con- | is to bake them up into bread. 
| vene, as planned, on May 23.—(Depart- | 


Present System Not Cause 
And Should Not Be Under- 
mined in Any Way, Says 
Chairman of Commission 


[Continued from Page 2.) 
| business unremunerative, in part at least 
|from the competition of imports, which, in 
|this era of economic distress, are coming 
into the country in nearly complete dis- 
regard of what they would bring. . 

We are passing through a period of the 
|} greatest outbursts of tariffs and discrim- 
|inations of which history has any record 
| This in part grows out of the new map 
of Europe made at Vervailles, and in the 
three subsequent treaties. In the name 
| of self-determination they inflicted a 
| serious mutitation of national units and a 
maladjustment of normal boundaries. 
Self-determination sounded well. But the 
slashing of the old dual monarchy of 
Austria-Hungary, a compact area contain- 


| 


quate supporting hinterland (for you can 
go from Vienna in an hour by rail or 
automobile in three directions across the 
| national boundary) is typical of what hap- 
pened. 


Troubles Abroad Cited 
You have all these other little countries, 
| Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Rumania, etc., 
| each struggling for itself in an outburst of 
national self-sufficiency. In that struggle 
tariffs have been the great method of 
building themselves up. These little coun- 
| tries have been so poor in the great de- 
pression which the Great War inflicted 
jupon us as its belated consequence, that 
| they had to do everything they could to 
{be self-supporting, and to keep their 
; money at home. Not only have they lifted 
‘their tariffs to unprecedented figures but 
|they have adopted, under the leadership 
|of France, the quota system which means 
| that in addition to the tariff, there may be 
jimported only a certain number of ar- 
|ticles in any one year and these are 
| often proportioned among the countries. 
They will tell you in most of the na- 
| Hons of the continent, how many radio 
sets may be brought in in a year from 
| Holland, from Germany and from the 
| United States, and those that are allowed 
| to enter must pay excessive duties. Then 
there is a special system of licensing of 
|imports which gives the screw another 
;turn. In one of the countries over there 
} you can not import articles without going 
| out and arranging for the export of some- 
| thing with which to pay for them. 
| The English situation has been per- 
ceptibly improving since the courageous 
|program undertaken for balancing the 
| budget and readjusting the balance of! 
trade. England has taken very drastic! 
remedies, and is picking up, and although 
}constituting one of the bright spots in 
| the European situation it would be a mis- 
take to represent its struggles as over, or 
its problems as solved. But England has | 
| addressed herself to them courageouly. She 
is today, in spite of imperial preferences, 
our best customer. 
Examples of Tariffs 

Bread and butter, what is their relation | 
to the American tariff? Bread comes in 
absolutely free. Nearly every ingredient | 
of bread, like wheat and flour, and milk, | 
and let us say, sugar, bears a tax. But} 
such was the congressional enthusiasm 
|for the free food of the people that the | 
finished product in the shape of a loaf of | 





way to get them into the United States | 


Butter pays a specific duty of 14 cents | 
|a pound, imposed at a time when the re- | 
tail price of the butter was 50 cents, where | 
it is now not much more than 25 cents, | 
| practically doubling the ad valorem equiv- 
alent of the duty, and yet strange as it} 
may seem such is the world’s economic | 


Of Trade Trouble 


,;Once gay capital of Vienna, with no ade-| 


}no right to reduce the award by an 
| amount representing taxes for the part of 
the year prior to that date, the New Jer- 
| sey Supreme Court has held. The case is 
}entitled Empress Manufacturing Co. v. | 
| City of Newark. | 

“The 1931 tax was not a lien on plain- | 
| tiff’s land on Aug. 14, 1931,” the court 
said. “All unpaid taxes on lands become 
a lien on the land on which they are as- 
sessed on and after Dec. 1 of the year in| 
| which they fall due.” 
| Under the New Jersey law, the opinion | 
| explained, property taxes are apportioned | 
between successive owners of the property | 
during the tax year, unless that method | 
is altered by written agreement. 

The statute operates upon “the sale and | 
transfer of any property,” the court | 
| pointed out, but here there was no sale 
The statute assumes the existence of a 
purchaser and seller, the opinion con- 
| tinued, but “we are unable to harmonize | 
| the idea of a seller, a purchaser, an agree- | 
ment and a deed with the taking under 
the strong arm of the law of property | 
|} against the will of the owner with no 
agreement and without a deed.” 

The law provides that the seller shall 
be liable for such proportion of the tax 
as the time between Jan. 1 and the date | 
of the delivery of the deed bears to the | 








| 


| 
| 
| 


| 





|ing 55,000,000 people, into a little country | full year. Here there was no delivery of a | 
; Of 6,000,000 people, about the size of|deed and none can be compelled, the | 
Maine, one-third of whom lived in the} court concluded. | 


| | 





Rock Island Railroad 
Plans Consolidation 


[Continue from Page 1.] 
have been made relative to the consoli- | 
dation, but the plan has been approved | 
by the Rock Island’s board of directors 
and the stockholders of each of the sub- 
sidiary lines. 

The proposed new system would oper- 
ate in the States of Illinois, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Colorado, Missouri, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Lou- 
isiana, | 

Based on the final valautions found by | 
the Commission as of June 30, 1915, plus! 
net cost of additions and betterments to! 
the end of January, 1932, the combined | 
valuation of the single consolidated sys- | 
tem would be $512,939,972, of which $326,- 
157,941 is the Commission's valuations and | 
$191,432,629 in net cost of additions and ' 
betterments. 

The application stated that “since all | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


tion are now embraced in and are part 
of the system of railway lines known as 
the Rock Island System, the unification 
can have no adverse effect 
public or private interest. It will not af- 
fect the routing of the traffic, the main- 
tenance of gateways, or the location of 
shops and terminals. 

“Substantial savings in operating ex- 
penses, through the elimination of sepa- 
rate operating organizations of those com- 


of the companies involved in this applica- | 


upon any | 


Of Utility Shown 


Operations of the Northern 
States Power Company 
Described in Testimony 
At Federal Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 6.] 


A. First was bonds given to the stockholders 
of Northern States Power Company, amounte 
ing to $1,497,000. 

Discounts on general mortgage 6 per cen € 
bonds, $5,750,846.24 

Appreciation arising from revluation, Dec, 
31, 1924, as put on the books at that date, 
$1,178,234.99. 

A correction put on the books during 1928, 
amounting to $6,391,096.24. 

Depreciation arising from appreciation in 
1907, amounting to $1,200,670.32. 

Depreciation arising from this same appree 
ciation covering January, 1928, to Dec. 31, 
1929, amounted to $33,553.45. 

Net adjustments amounted to $127,852.27. 

Total property, rights and franchises, Dec, 


| 31, 1929, $24,965,435.60 


Construction since June 1, 1912, $31,535,461.02. 
ean capital assets, Dec. 31, 1929, $56,500,« 

Q. I will take you over that again, Mr. 
Davis, in a little more detail. The property, 
rights and franchises stood at $11,256,125.63, 
did they not, at the time the companies were 
taken over from Stone & Webster in 1912? A, 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Total assets had grown by Dec. 31, 1929, 
to $56,500,896.62? A. Right. 

Q. How much of the increase was ace 
counted for by construction since June 1, 
1912? A. $31,535,465.03. 

Q. But that does not account for the entire 
increase in the property, rights and fran- 
chises account between July 1, 1912, and Dec, 
31, 1929, does it? A. No, sir. 

Q. You mentioned, if I understood you core 
rectly, as one of the items which had the 
effect of increasing the property, rights and 
franchises, bonds given stockholders of the 


| Northern States Power Company, $1,497,000? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did The Minneapolis General Electric 
Company receive any consideration for those 
— at the time they were delivered? A. No, 
sir. 

Q. How did the issue and delivery of those 
bonds operate to add something to or to cause 
an increase in the property, rights and fran- 
chises account of e Minneapolis General 
Electric Company? 
wa’ er ae Py hove account with 

ond issue, an ebited pro: ° 

= franchises. ee 

: That is to say the entire face amount o 
the bond issue was added to property, Tight 
and franchises on the books of e Minne- 
apolis General Electric Company? A. Yes, sir, 

- Was that amount added to property, 
tights and franchises, added to the said ace 
ee ae — heading? 

- Not at that time. Later on it w, 
changed to a subaccount of bond discount. “ 

Q. At any rate, without giving too much 
attention to the bookkeeping mechanics of 
the transaction, was the result that The Min- 
|neapolis General Electric Company issued and 
delivered $1,497,000 face value of bonds to 
Northern States Power Company, thereby in- 
| Gressing its liabilities by that amount? A. Yes, 
| sir, 

Q. And at the same time it added that 
amount to its property, rights and franchises 
; accounts without receiving any additional 


| 
| 



















































property or consideration? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Another item which I think you men- 
tioned as accounting for the increase in prop- 
erty, rights and franchises between July, 
1912, one December, 1929, was discount on 
general mortgage 6 per cent bonds, $5,750,- 
846.24? A. Yes, sir, — 

roperty, 


panies now operated separately and 
through the elimination of all duplicate | 
expenditures resulting such separate opera- 
tion” would be effected, it was'‘said. 

The unification also would result in 
simplification of the corporate structure 
of the carrier's railway system, since the 
merger of all 12 companies into one single 
system owned and operated by one com-| 
pany will necessarily simplify the corpo- 


Q. Was $5,750,846.24 added to the 
rights and franchises account of The Min- 
— General Electric Company? A. It 

Ss. 

Q. Was that amount of discount incurn 
by The Minneapolis General Electric Comput 





rate structure and will avoid the neces- | of 6 per cent bonds issued by it? A. Yes, 
sity of the maintenance of separate cor-| @ was that bo 

: nd di t by 
porate organizations for the various sub- | this treatment of it? ae 


A. Yes, sir. 


t 
sidiary companies, it was said. | 

In connection with the carrier’s financ- 
ing, the application said: 

“The necessary capital requirements of 
the Pacific Company (the Rock Island) 
and its subsidiaries in the past have been| . 
provided, so far as possible, through the | Yog 4?” ‘he mount of the discount? A, 
first and refunding bonds of the Pacific} @Q: Another item that you mention as ace 
Company, dated April 1, 1904, maturing | counting for the increase in property, rights 
April 1, 1934. Fo gg Scouse a July, 1912, to 

+ : . | , » Was appreciation arising f 
The first and refunding bonds of the! yovaluation, Dec. 31, etre $1,168,73899? A 
Pacific Company referred to mature April | Yes, sir. 

1934. The amount outstanding in the| _@. Did the Minneapolis General Electric 
hands of the public is $104,470,000. On | Bi Seotont be’ ee = jae8 capt- 
March 1, 2934, the first mortgage bonds | tioned to the book value of a 
of the Louisiana Company mature, the | and franchises? Ait did.” DROPS. See 
amount of such bonds outstanding in the | ~+ + 


hands of the public being $11,000,000, the Q. Was that revaiuation or that apprecia- 


Q. That is, when the company incur. 

| this large discount on these oneral” a 
gage 6 per cent bonds, it added the entire 

| amount of its discount to it property, rights 
one eneniens account; is that right? A. at 
Ss right. 


Q. Thereby increasing its fixed capital ace 


i 


should include the allowance. 

Before the Committee amendment with 
}its coal provision was agreed to, Senator 
| Smoot offered and the Senate accepted an 
- P |amendment to the amendment to take 
Columbus, Ohio, May 18. |care of what he described as a protection 

The General Assembly in a special one-| against maneuvers on the part of tax- 
day session on May 16, convened by call payers to obtain a new election of method 
of Governor George White and limited to | for calculation of depletion. 


: re a | he Committee amendment, as re- 
measures prescribed by him for considera- | ported to the Senate,” said Mr. Smoot. 
tion, passed bills authorizing the borrow-| “provides for an election by the taxpayer 


cial One-day Session 


clusion in his own mind that the Senate | 


ernment and the Central 
to the redemption of 


the Central Bank has redeemed its no 
in gold or gold exchange 
law the obligation of the 
its notes in this manner is sus 


The Executive may make certain modi- 
fications in the contract between the Gov- 
Bank relative 
the bank's notes) 
under a law just approved by the Peruvian | 
Congress, according to a cable from Com-| 
mercial Attache M. L. Bohan, Lima. Since 
the adoption of the recommendations of smaller facto 
the Kemmerer Commission early in 1931,/ and that in 


ing of money by the State Superintendent 
of Banks, receivers and liquidators for the 
reopening or liquidation of State banks; 
authorizing the State office building com- 
mission to borrow money up to the con- 
stitutional limitation of $750,000 for res- 
toration and completion of the State office 
building which was partly wrecked by an 


|explosion April 14, and rectifying the un- 


discount loans with, maturities not longer} 
than one year and, if the loans are secured | 


further renewals, if the value of the col-| 


employment relief bond act passed in the 
special session convened on March 29. 
The bank relief measure authorizes the 
receivers and liquidators of State banks 
and the State Superintendent of Banks 


\to pledge the assets of closed banks as 


It does this | 


collateral in effecting their reopening, 
merger, or liquidation by means of loans 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration or other sources. 


The office building bond issue bill au-| 
thorizes the State Office Building Commis- | 
sion and the Governor to issue certificates | 
| of 


indebtedness with which to procure 
funds, as they may be needed, for recon- 
structing and completing the building 


; *| which was 99 per cent completed when the | 
credit available for extending agricultura?) explosion occurred on April 14. 


The certificates are to mature Dec. 31, 


1934 and are to bear interest of not more 
than 4 per cent. The certificates will be 


retired from the general revenvf fund} 


but the bill provides that any funds col- 


lected through litigation over the question | 


of civil responsibility in the disaster shall 
be used first. The bill also specifically 
states that its passage shall not be con- 
strued as meaning that the State is as- 


suming any responsibility for the explo- | 


sion. 
Governor White informed the Assembly 


|that he will call it into a third special 
| session early in the Fall to consider a pro- 


“that the denial to banks, including na-| 


tional banks, of the privilege of filing con- 
solidated returns with nonbanking cor- 
porations, while other corporations are al- 
lowed this privilege, results in discrimina- 


| 
| 


tion against national banks in violation of | 


the equal protection clause of Amendment 
XIV of the United States Constitution, 
and in virlation of section 219 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

“It is apparent that we coutd not con- 
ider this contention without questioning 
constitutionality of section 14 of the 

Such action on our part would be 
trary to our general policy.” 


t 


A 
"e 















| 


gram of readjustment for salaries of elec- 
tive State and county officials and public 
employes. The special session is to be 
preceded by the formulation of a program 
by a Committee to be headed by State 
Director of Finance Howard L. Bevis. 








Issue of Short-term Bills 
Announced by Treasury 


Refinancing a maturing issue of $62,- 
000,000, the Treasury Department will sell 


}in the case of metal and sulphur mines 
|as to the method for computing depletion. 
| it is provided that the method chosen at 
the time of the filing of the return for the 
taxable year 1933 shall govern in all suc- 
;ceeding years, The amendment as re- 
| ported by the Committee would seem to 
|make it possible for the taxpayer, for ex- 
ample, by incorporating his holdings or 
reorganizing the corporation, to secure a 
new election. The amendment just sent 
| to the desk remedies this situation by pro- 
| viding that a new election cannot be ob- 


| (Department of Commer¢e.) 


and gas. 


. 2 : 7 . | Index numbers of wholesale prices by groups 
| tained in this manner. per cent over the March level. ‘and subgroups of commodities (1926— 100.0). 
T A d | Metals and metal products showed a Apr. Mar. Apr, 
est of mendment | slight downward tendency for April. In- ais eceneiiiaien a - _ 
|On Mine Depletion |Gcerenses in Mnotar: vehicles and. mentor [Memo neces AL ag 
The full text of the amendment orig- | rous 7 5 i i weet ties sae tt a. to 
: : 18- |rous metals. Agricultural implements and| Livestock and poultr 70.3 51.4 49.2 
|inally reported is as follows: |plumbing and heating fixtures showed | Sener farm products. 73.4 52.1 51.2) 
(4) Percentage depletion for metal mines | practically no change between March and Pr Sasser kiran cass 4 os pie 
shall ber in the case of metal mince iscn | April. In the group of building materials, | Cereal’ products ...........: 3 68.3 
} cent, and in the case of sulphur mines or | cement showed no change in average | aes SBE vegetation, ....... 2 ae 
| deposits, 23 per cent of the gross income | Prices. Structural steel moved upward, | Other PRS Tle oe 8 Set ba 3 7 
from the property during the taxable year. | while average prices for brick and tile,! Higes and leather products.... ‘5 773 
| oS a eee a ae eee paint and paint materials, and other| Boots and shoes ............ 8 
| puted without allowance for depletion) from | building materials continued their down-| Hides and skins............. 7 


the property, except that in no case shall 
the depletion allowance for the taxable year 
1932 or 1933 be less than it would be if com- 
puted without reference to this paragraph. 
A taxpayer making return for the taxable 
year 1933 shall state in such return, as 
to each property (or, if he first makes re- 
turn in respect of a property for any tax- 
able year after the taxable year 1933, then 
in such first return), whether he elects to 
have the depletion allowance for such prop- 
erty for succeeding taxable years computed 
with or without reference to percentage 
depletion. The depletion allowance in re- 
spect of such property for all succeeding 
taxable years shall be computed according 
to the election thus made. If the taxpayer 
fails to make such statement in.the re- 
turn, the depletion allowance for such 
pocparky for succeeding taxable years shall 


|ward movement, forcing the group as a 
Mixed fertilizers showed further reces- 


and drugs and pharmaceuticals. Fertilizei 
|materials, on the other hand, increased 
|slightly in the montn. The group as a 
whole decreased more than 1 per cent 
from the March level. 

Furniture averaged 2 per cent lower in 
|April than in March, while furnishings 
| Showed practically no change. As a whole 
| the house furnishing goods group declined 


The general average of the miscella- 
|neous commodity group for April remained 
as gue without refernce to percentage jat the March level. Increases in the prices 

To that text was added the following| 0! cattle feed, paper and pulp, and other 
language to prevent a new election of miscellaneous items counterbalanced the 
|methods for calculating depletion: further price recessions in crude rubber. 
Shasta the ported Ser whieh property ée- |Automobile tires and tubes showed no 
| quired after Dec. 31, 1933, is held by the tax- change between the two months. 
payer The average for the group of all com- 
modities other than farm products and 
|foods remained unchanged for the two 
|months. The April average for all of the 
|other special groups showed decreases 
from the previous month, ranging from 
one-half of 1 per cent for finished prod- 
|ucts to 2 per cent for semimanufactured 





(A) If the basis of the property in the 
hands of the taxpayer is, under section 
113 (a), determined by reference to the 
basis in the hands of the transferor, donor, 
or grantor, then the depletion allowance in 
respect of the property shall be computed 
with or without reference to percentage de- 
pletion, according to the method of compu- 
tation which would have been applicable if 


pended.— | lies at the foundation of such business as | 


General Level al Dalene of aaah 
At Wholesale Shows Decrease for April 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Due to the sharp advance in|creases took place in 271 instances, in- 
the prices of petroleum products the fuel| creases in 79 instances, while in 434 in-| 
and lighting gorup increased nearly 314 | stances no change in price occurred. 


whole to decline approximately 1 per cent. | 7, 


|sion during April, as did also chemicals | 


about 1 per cent from tne month before. | 


plaints about the increasin 
butter. 


horizon is th 


| we are now finding to do. 
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Anthracite coal 
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disorder that the Tariff Commission in| 
recent months has received many com- 
g imports of | 


In the words of Grover Cleveland, that | 
it is a condition and not a theory that | 
}confronts us, that the big thing in our 
e depression, and that the 
rs are tariffs and deflation, 
the face of this world-wide | 
tes | depression the last thing that we should | 
Under the new| do is to undermine in any serious or ill- 
bank to redeem | considered way the tariff system which 


entire issue being guaranteed as to prin- 
cipal and interest by the Pacific Company, 
On April 1, 1934, the Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids and Northern first mortgage 5 per 
cent gold bonds mature, the amount. out- 
standing being $11,000,000. These bonds 
are a first lien on a part of the Pacific 
Company's lines, and are guaranteed as to 


pany. 

“The first and refunding mortgage 
bonds of the Pacific Company are not now 
a direct lien on the property of any of 


principal and interest by the Pacific Com- | 


tion based upon an engineering appraisal that 
| was made at about that time? Yes, sir, 
| @. Did this amount reflect the excess of 
| eee w. the ps over the re- 
| corde ook value o roperty, rights a 
| franchises? A. Yes, or. - . - 
Q. As we will see a little later, perhaps, it 
| did not represent all of it? A. Not all of it. 
Q. Was this revaluation a revaluation based 
on the gross reproduction cost new? A. Yes, 


sir. 

| @. Do you know who made the appraisal? 

A. The Byllesby Engineering and anage- 

ment Corporation. 
Q. Was the amount by which the gross ap- 

praisal and the reproduction cost new basis 

| exceeded book value added to the book value 


| the credit of the Pacific Company will be Other 
| benefited.” 


Applications Received 


| Federal Radio Commission follow: 


| Kailua, T. H., modification of point-to-point 
| license for change in frequency to 6,815 kc. 


| mental license. 


| perimental license. 


the subsigiary companies referred to in 
r A : of the property, rights and franchises on the 
this application, although certain of the| books of the Minneapolis General Electric 
leasehold interests of the Pacific Com- | Company at this time? A. Yes, sir. 
pany, as well as certain of the securities a on. as we have seen, is $1,178,- 
referred to in this application, are pledged a j hee ‘ 
under the first and refunding mortgage. | eaten ee Bagg Mend a — co oe 
4 2 ‘a to on oe ow of bre a. rae es ws i 
oO e Pacific Company which mature in | ditiona eciatio risin aluae 
1934 by the issue of bonds under a new | “0m Dec. 31. 1924, per letter of B. F. Braheny? 
mortgage, which the Pacific Company has| @ of’ $6,391,096.24. Does that mean that 
obligated itself to execute on or before|the sum just mentioned was added to the 
April 1, 1934. | book value of property, rights and franchises 
“If it is possible by the date of the exe~ | %4'ME,DOOks OF tals compat” same. Byliceby 
cution of the new mortgage to simplify | appraisal of Dec. 31, 1924? A. Yes, sir. 
the corporate and financial structure of | 


bonds can become a direct lien on al the | Canadian Gold Yield 
Is Further Increased 


properties embraced in the system, the 
Pacific Company through its new mort- 
gage will have a much better means of 
financing its future capital requirements, 





Nations Also Encourag: 
ing Production of Bullion 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
|tax. Three mines will be liable for nearly 
| two-thirds of the entire levy. 
| Unpopular as the Government’s other 
|taxation measures re, this gold tax 
scheme seems to have centered the atten- 
Applications made public May 18 by the| tion of most parties and argument is exs 
| pected in parliament. However, the Gove 
ernment claims sufficient support for the 
| proposal. Those to be affected by the pro- 

W2XAG, General Electric Company, South | Visions of the proposed tax have been in- 
Schenectady, N. Y., renewal of special experi-| vestigating these provisions, and it has 
| been pointed out that the varying price 
| of gold and the exchange tax may make it 
more profitable to ship gold to New York 
and take the exchange advantage rather 
than the sales premium. 

Japan is one of the countries encourag- 
ing the production or precious metals. The 
Government is endeavoring to stimulate 
| Se om of ~ on8 ee — 
; 280 w.3 }the charges of analysis, an esti- 
ee - ey Taal eae | mated that the receipts of the Bureau of 

W2XDG, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.,| Mines for this service will be reduced by 
Ocean Township, N. J., renewal of special ex-| about 50 per cent in the fiscal year 1933. 

| _ Total purchases of gold bullion by the 
| Japanese Government up to the end of 
| the first quarter of the current year are 
2 , | reported at 7,000,000 yen. The price paid 
Outlined at Trade Inquiry |during the last week in March was 7.25 
| yen, a reduction of 10 sen from that paid 
[Continued from Page 5.] | in the previous week and 20 sen from that 

but the revenue from this class of con-| fF the week which began March 14. 


improved, and the public, as well as the | 
Pacific Company, will be correspondingly | 


By Radio Commission 


KQA, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Suffield, Ohio, 
new construction permit for 2,398, 3,492.5, 4,- 
797.5, 6,425, 8,655 ke., 150 w.; general experi- 
mental. 

Aeronautical Badio, Inc., Beaumont, Calif., 
new construction permit for 3,232.5, 3,242.5, 
3,257.5, 3,447.5, 3,457.5, 3,467.5, 3,485, 5,602.5, 5,- 
512.5, 5,632.5 kc., 50 w.; aeronautical service. 

Warner Bros. Broadcasting Corporation, 

ortables, new construction permit for 51,400 
c.,10 w. New construction permit for 4,797.5, 








Interstate Sales of Utility 


the transferor, donor, or grantor had con- 
tinued to hold the property; or 

(B) If the basis of the property is, under 
section 113 (a), determined by reference to 
the basis of other property previously held 
by the taxpayer, then the depletion allow- 
ance in respect of the property shall be com- 
puted with or without reference to per- 
centage depletion, according to the method 
of computation which would have been ap- 
plicable in respect of the property previously 
held if the taxpayer had continued to hold 
such property. 


on a discount basis to the highest bidder | 
approximately $60,000,000 worth of 91-day| 
bills dated May 25, Ogden L. Mills, the! 
Secretary of the Treasury announced) 
May 18. 

Tenders for the bis will be accepted up} 
to 2 p. m. on May 23, according to the) 
announcement, 

The statement will be printed in full 

text in the issue of May 20. j 


| articles. 
Between March and April, price de- 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- 
; sioner, has announced: Oakland State Bank, 
} Oakland, closed. 
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| Miscellaneous 
Automobile tires and tubes.. 
CREED WORE cinccdnenarcangces 
Paper and pulp 
Rubber, crude ........ 
Other miscellaneous 
Raw materials ........... 
Semimanufactured article 
Finished products ............. 
Nonagricultural commodities. . 
All commodities less farm prod- 
ucts and foods 


' 
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| *Data not yet available. 
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sumer made up 28.66 per cent of the gross | 
|revenue, he said. | 

During the period 1925 to 1930, accord- | 
ing to the examiner, the average annual | 
volume of energy sold per customer in-| 
creased from 211 kilowatt hours to 307| 
kilowatt hours while the average annual 
revenue per customer increased from| 
| $23.59 to $26.87. Reductions in rates, he} 
stated, have been accompanied by in- 
creased consumption. 
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INDEX SERVICE 


Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Annual Index-Digest published 
Rag paper 
edition, $20.00. Newsprint edition, $15.00 


Monday issue. 
separately after March of each year. 
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Clare of Women and Children 





in Pennsylvania Industry + + 


Research, Administration and Educational 
Activities of State in Behalf of Workers in 
Mills, Shops and at Home Reviewed 





By BEATRICE McCONNELL 


Director, Bureau of Women and Children, Department of Labor and Industry, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


E investigation and the study of indus- 

trial problems as they affect women and 

children, and the development of con- 
structive solutions for such problems, wher- 
ever possible, comprise the fundamental re- 
sponsibility of the Bureau of Women and 
Children in the Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

In the carrying out of this task the Bu- 
reau has developed its work in three main 
lines: Research, administration and educa- 
tion. 


Believing that the achievement of higher 
industrial standards for women and children 
is gained only when the need for such stand- 
ards is conclusively shown, the research work 
of the Bureau has been planned always with 
this basic principle in mind, and the ef- 
fectiveness of its research weighed against its 
practical value both to working women and 
children .and to the industries of the State. 


Women and children for the most part 
constitute the less skilled and consequently 
the lower paid group in industry during nor- 
mal periods of employment. The unsettled 
conditions and the general unemployment, 
prevalent during 1931, unquestionably have 
brought up many new problems and have 
served to emphasize anew the already-exist- 
ing problems of working women and ¢hildren. 
The research work as carried on by the Bu- 
reau during 1931 has been directed, for the 
most part, toward a better understanding 
of the effect of the present depressed indus- 
trial conditions on women and children. 


+ 


Industrial home work is carried on almost 
entirely by women and children; the proc- 
esses are largely unskilled and the pay is 
correspondingly low. Past studies have shown 
that home work is almost entirely a means 
of supplementing the family income rather 
than the main source of income. 

A study of the effect of the depression 
on home-working families was undertaken 
therefore by the Bureau to ascertain the 
status of home work earnings in the family 
income during the depression period and to 
see to what extent home work earnings and 
the distribution of work were influenced by 
the depressed business conditions. The data, 
for this study have been collected and are 
now being compiled and the report should 
soon be ready for publication. 

The third in the series of studies of hours 
and earnings in the textile industry, hours 
and earnings of men and women in the 
knit goods industry, has been completed and 
is now in the press. There is probably no 
factor of employment of such keen interest 
to both employer and worker as that of 
earnings and hours of work. 

The report shows the variation in weekly 
earnings and hours of work by sex, by occu- 
pational classification, and by geographical 
district. The amount of overtime and under- 
time work and its effect on the earnings of 
the workers is brought out, and the earnings 
of these irregular workers are compared with 
those of the full-time workers. 

With the publication of this report three 
outstanding divisions of the textile industry 
in Pennsylvania have been surveyed, silk, 
hosiery, and knit goods, and it is hoped that 
these scientific, unbiased presentations of the 


Quality Grading 
for Milk in 


New Jersey _ 


Fred W. Jackson 
Supervisor of Dairy Prod- 
ucts Marketing, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, State 

of New Jersey 


UYING, selling and shopping on the basis 
B of definite grades for agricultural prod- 

ucts mean that the producer, dealer and 
consumer are all dealing in the open; for 
the graded product sells for what it actually 
is. An example of the use of such grades 
is provided by the development of the New 
Jersey grades for milk. 

Since. the official promulgation of these 
grades by the Department of Agriculture last” 
year, consumers in 124 municipalities, scat- 
tered in 12 counties, are now receiving New 
Jersey Grade A Raw or New Jersey Grade A 
Pasteurized milk. At present, 76 dealers and 
subdealers are handling the graded product. 
The number of dealers, as well as the num- 
ber of producing farms, has doubled during 
the past six months. 

The retail price of the milk ranges from 12 
to 20 cents per quart with an average of 14 
to 15 cents. The price to the farmer ranges 
from 4 to 10 cents with an average of about 
6 to 7 cents. Butterfat content varies from 
the minimum of 3.5 per cent to 5.5 per cent, 
with 3.9 per cent as the average for the last 
70 samples teed. Bacteria counts have been 
ee well under the required stand- 
ards. 

To the farmer the Department of Agri- 
culture grades have not necessarily directly 
increased his income from his milk but have 
enabled him to hold his market. This has 
meant very definite progress in following a 
quality milk program on which he must stake 
his future as a dairyman. 

There have been only a few instances of 
increases in retail prices received by dealers 
selling the graded milk, but the dealers recog- 
nize that the standards of their milk supply 
have been vastly improved. Having met 
superior standards they are in a position to 
profit by any future improvement in trade 
conditions. 

The consumer has been assured of a ualit; 
product = nents standards sold cae : 
cap which carries a true sto - 
poe hy ry of the con 

In conclusion it might be stated that no 
one has questioned the principles of the pro- 
gram. Health officials, producers, dealers 
and consumers all generally agree that the 
Department of Agriculture grades are sound 
and represent a distinct contribution to the 
sale.of New Jersey-produced milk of definite 
grade standards. 
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status of earnings and hours of work will 
be of real value both to the workers and to 
the industries themselves in the difficult 
problems of readjustment with which they 
are faced. 


What happens to the woman worker when 
the factory in which she has been employed 
closes its doors and goes out of business? 
This is a question of importance at any time 
but a particularly vital one during a period 
of industrial depression when jobs of any 
kind are at a premium. 

> + 


What does the displaced worker do? How 
does she go about finding a job? Is she 
forced to take less skilled work, at longer 
hours, and at lower pay? What are her 
means of support while she is unemployed? 

These and other questions pertinent to the 
displaced woman worker the Bureau is at- 
tempting to answer through a survey of un- 
employed silk workers, of women who are 
out of jobs as a resujt of the permanent 
closing down of the plant where they had 
been employed. Personal interviews are be- 
ing held with these women and the findings 
of the survey will appear in a special bulletin, 
as soon as the data can be prepared for 
publication. 


The fifth annual report of the compensa- 
tion status of illegally employed minors 
points out the consistent increase in the 
number of cases where compensation was re- 
fused to illegally employed minors during 
this five-year period and emphasizes the 
burden that such refusals place on the al- 
ready overburdened fanailies. 


The refused compensation cases in 1930 
included six fatal accidents, three accidents 
from which permanent disability resulted, 
and 14 in which the disability was temporary. 
In no instance where the injury was a se- 
rious one was a settlement made which gave 
to the injured minor an amount equal to 
or in excess of the amount that would have 
been due under workmen’s compensation. 


The enactment of the amendment to the 
compensation act, providing for the payment 
of double compensation to illegally employed 
minors injured in industry, which went into 
effect July 1, 1931, marks the beginning 
of a different era in the settlement of in- 
dustrial accident cases for illegally employed 
minors. The enactment of this legislation 
was a progressive, forward-looking move and 
should bring to the young wage-earner of the 
State increased protection and a greater de- 
gree of justice. 

++ 


The year 1931 has been one of increased 
activity in the administration of the indus- 
trial home-work regulations. One hundred 
and six new firms have been licensed to 
distribute home work and contacts have been 
made with approximately 500 home-work em- 
ployers and over 4,000 home-working families. 

Curiously enough the depressed business 
conditions prevalent during 1931 have 
not resulted in the reduction of home work 
to the extent tha@ might have been ex- 
pected. The sharp competition prevailing 
among mantfacturers, accompanied by the 
practice of close buying and rush orders 
common among retailers at this time, ap- 
parently has kept up, and in some cases in- 
creased, the distribution of factory work to 
home workers, 

This unfortunate tendency toward a break- 
ing down of industrial standards emphasizes 
the need for increased supervision and con- 
stant vigilance on the part of the Bureau, if 
women and children are to be protected from 
exploitation in this type of work. 

The extent to which the State can meet its 
responsibility to working women and chil- 
dren depends to a,great degree upon the 
sympathetic understanding and support of 
the public in general. The Bureau seeks, 
therefore, to secure the interest and the ac- 
tive cooperation of individuals and of groups 
throughout the State in the development of 
a constructive, progressive program for 
women and children in industry. 

The published reports of' the Bureau’s in- 
dustrial investigations are sent to a varied 
group of people in the State. These reports 
are used in high schools, in continuation 
schools and in other educational institutions 
in connection with courses in economics and 
problems of democracy. Representatives of 
the Bureau are called upon frequently to 
speak to various organizations and groups 
of people in the State on the work of the 
Bureau or on some industrial problem. 


+ 


The Bureau has been represented on the 
Interstate Migratory Child Labor Committee 
since it was organized in 1929. This Commit- 
tee has attacked the problems of migratory 
child labor from the point of view of an 
interstate situation and already certain of 
its recommendations as to the education and 
welfare of the migrant child have been real- 
ized in this and in other States. 

The director of the Bureau served as a 
member of a committee of the White House 
Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership; 4 committee which reported on 
the problems of housing for special groups, 
including migrant workers, and incorporated 
in the Conference report recommended prin- 
ciples for the housing of such workers. 

The Bureau is represented also on the Na- 
tional Committee on Hazardous Occupations 
for Minors, which was organized following 
the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection, and is cooperating with this 
committee in its study of hazardous occu- 
pations for minors by compiling certain acci- 
dent data for minors in Pennsylvania. 

The effect of the depression on industrial 
conditions in general and the evident tend- 
ency toward a break-down in industrial 
standards for women and children make in- 
creasingly important a progressive and con- 
structive policy on the part of the State in 
the safeguarding of conditions of work for 
women and children. 

It emphasizes anew the need for an in- 
formed public opinion upon which the de- 
velopment and the maintenance of a con- 
structive program for women and children in 
industry depends. The Bureau faces the fu- 
ture conscious of its responsibilities, realizing 
that in the achievement of this program it 
must continue to offer an intelligent and 
practical leadership. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





PROMOTING EXPORT SALES 
OF PETROLEUM 





Studies of Market Conditions and Trade Opportunities 
Abroad by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern~ 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with petroleum. 


By DR. JOHN W. FREY 
Chief, Petroleum Section, Minerals Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce. 


S THE automobile, the motor truck, 

and various other oil-burning ma- 

chinery penetrate into the remotest 
parts of the earth, it is natural that the 
United States should exercise its oppor- 
tunities in supplying this vast market 
with petroleum and its products. 

There are few countries which do not 
call upon this country for all or part of 
their fuel requirements. While these pur- 
chases comprise but a small proportion 
of our domestic production, they added 
more than $270,000,000 to the export 
trade of our country in 1931. 

~+ + 

Gasoline is the principal’ petroleum 
product we sell abroad and most coun- 
tries find it advantageous to utilize the 
benefits derived from our large scale re- 
finery operations. The export of crude 
petroleum, however, has shown contin- 
ual expansion, even during 1931, as for- 
eign nations increase their own refinery 
operations or establish new refineries. 
Lubricating oil, fuel oil, kerosene—still 
used widely in some countries for light- 
ing—are purchased here in large quan- 
tities. 

To preserve this important foreign 
trade and to aid exporters in supplying 
the growing demand, the Minerals Divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, through its petroleum 
section, is constantly relaying informa- 
tion to the industry regarding develop- 
ments abroad bearing on petroleum. 
Throygh the commercial attaches and 
trade commissioners of the Depar'tment’s 
foreign service, the Division is quickly 
posted on conditions in foreign coun- 
tries and is able to provide contact, when 
necessary, between American and foreign 
firms. 

Aside from the trade opportunities re- 
layed to the industry through the me- 
dium of the Division, the foreign staff 
of the Department provides the means 
whereby the Division constantly assists 
in maintaining harmonious trade rela- 
tions between buyer and seller. Many 
misunderstandings arising from unfa- 
miliarity with foreign trade practices and 
occasionally involving large contracts 
have been settled through the services 
of the Division. 

a 

In exercising its trade promotional 
functions, the petroleum section of the 
Mineyals Division supplies trade lists, 
selling opportunities, and various statis- 
tical and economic data relative to for- 
eign consumption, production, imports 
and exports of petroleum. “Foreign 
Trade Notes,” published every two weeks, 
is one of the regular bulletins circulated 
to the trade which describes develop- 
ments abroad of interest to the domestic 
industry. There is also issued a monthly 
report giving prodyction and other sta- 
tistical data of foreign countries. 

A comprehensive survey of refinery op- 
erations in foreign nations has recently 
been embodied by the section in “Trade 
Information Bulletin,” No. 784. This is 
a subject of considerable importance to 


the petroleum industry, in view of the 
great increase in refinery capacity abroad 
and the indicated increase in foreign 
production of crude. 

Another bulletin, “Trade Promotion 
Series,” No. 80, surveys the petroleum 
situation in 150 foreign countries. This 
publication, entitled “International Trade 
in Petroleum and Its Products,” will be 
brought up to date in a revised edition 
to be published during the Summer of 
this year. 

A quarterly report on world prices of 
gasoline and kerosene, showing the retail 
prices of these fuels in the principal 
cities of the world, is another contribu- 
tion of the Division and is of value par- 
ticularly to the automotive and machin- 
ery industries. The Division hopes to 
extend this information to include lubri- 
cating oil. In this connection, assistance 
is often given to American firms in deter- 
mining whether they can procure and at 
what cost fuel required for their pur- 
poses in foreign operations. 

++ + 

The section is at present cooperating 
with the Department’s chemical division 
in an endeavor to determine the con- 
sumption of gasoline and other motor 
fuels throughout the world so that oil 
companies may judge the potential mar- 
kets abroad and evaluate the changes 
taking place in certain countries through 
the introduction of substitute fuels. 

It is also engaged in its first major 
activity ‘concerning domestic marketing 
problems in the petroleum trade and is 
cooperating for this purpose with the 
Bureau of the Census in reworking data 
collected by the census of retail distribu- 
tion for the purpose of indicating the 
sale of gasoline and lubricating oil 
through filling stations. This study em- 
braces the number of stations in each 
county and city of 10,000 population or 
more, sales per capita and per station in 
these localities and divisions, and sales 
of fuel by automobile dealers, garages 
and accessories stores. 


++ + 

One of the principal deductions to be 
made from this study will be the ade- 
quacy of retail gasoline and oil outlets 
throughout the country. It will seek to 
determine, for example, why a Rhode 
Island city, with nine service stations, 
has twice the sales volume of another 
city in that State with the same number 
of stations and a larger population: the 
factors contributing to the wide diver- 
gence in annual sales per station in that 
State, which range from $1,765 to $26,- 
522; the part played by automobile deal- 
ers, garages, etc., in the distribution of 
gasoline and lubricating oil. Analysis of 
this study, it is expected, will enable the 
formulation of conclusions useful in 
remedying difficulties in the petroleum 
distribution system. 

This study is to be completed in a few 
weeks, but already numerous inquiries 
have been received from the equipment 
trades, distribution branches of oil com- 
panies and other enterprises, thus attest- 
ing to the interest in this field of study. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of May 20, W. M. Steuart, Director, Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, will tell of the information which is made available by 
the Bureau of the Census on the marketing of petroleum and petroleum products. 





Misconception of Public Affairs 


Difficulties of Governmental Administration 


By GRANT HINKLE 
Secretary of State, State of Washington. 


N MAKING reports on various offices, the 

incumbents usually try to impress their 

constituents with the fact that they are a 
hard-worked and speedy-going concerh, in so 
far as their particular office is concerned. 

First, an official elected to any office does 
not own one item more than he might lay 
claim to before being elected. He is selected 
as a servant of the people to do certain things 
prescribed by law, and his election is only 
voicing their selection of the person they 
think best fitted to do their work for a 
limited period. No provision is made in any 
law govrning any office for a high hat to 
be worn by the incumbent while holding his 
office. 


The official holding the office does not 
make the laws; this is sometimes a difficult 
matter to get across to an applicant where 
the law runs counter to his desire. The 
Legislature having adjourned, there is no 
other visible target for the disgruntled one 
to shoot at. The officeholder has to listen 
to aS many grievances as the old-time bar- 
tender had put up to him. 


Every Secretary of State has the same 
trouble regarding passports. ‘No Secretary of 
State can issue a passport. It is well, how- 
ever, for every man holding this office to 
acquaint himself with the consuls living in 
his State, as these requests usually are from 
foreign-born citizens. A reply to their re- 
quest for passport papers to their homeland 
is pleasantly answered by referring them to 
their own consul, who will instruct them in 
their own language as to procedure through 
the Department of State at Washington, 
7 os 


In almost all the States, the election re- 
turns from the various counties are sent to 
the Secretary of State for recapitulation and 
for certification, thus naming the successful 
candidates. In close contests he has no ear 
for frauds and other charges; only figures 
certified by the proper county officials in- 
terest him. The Secretary does not have au- 
thority to throw in or throw out any pre- 


cinct for cause, and only wishes he had power 
at times to throw out the insistent com- 
plainer. 

"Our statutes are an attempt to express our 
requirements in the best possible English to 
be had from the members of the Legislature 
enacting them. Even so this same English 
may be variously interpreted, as interests ap- 
pear; and for this reason the State very 
wisely lets the Attorney General do the inter- 
preting. Some are mean enough to say that 
he is the only official that is paid for 
thinking. 

The anvil chorus can always get complete 
harmony when declaring, “There are too 
darn many laws now.” But let those same 
critics run up against a situation that is not 
clearly covered in existing statutes, then hear 
the shout, “There ought to be a law.” 


There has always been a keen piece of 
humor for me in the law placing Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen on the highest plane of all when 
it comes to the application of all laws; for 
he is the person who hears often enough 
“ignorance of the law” excuses'no one. Yet 
the lawyers differ and argue before the court 
and.the judge decides, and appeals are taken 
to the Supreme Court and that body splits 
on a five-and-four verdict. 

Mr. Average Citizen dare not claim to be 
ignorant. He is even denied a split verdict. 
Under these conditions he at times thinks the 
cave man in making his own laws had the 
best of it. 

The small boy who wanted to know how 
we stuck onto the earth before the law of 
gravitation was passed, makes some of the 
oldsters wonder just how we “stuck on” be- 
fore we had need of some that are passed. 

One thing a Secretary of State is called 
on more often than any other is for the 
interpretation of the marriage and divorce 
laws. The official can only quote the law; 
and this usually results in a peeved come- 
back which shows the party making the in- 
quiry is pretty well versed in the law, but 
wants it wraped to his needs. 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON 
President of the United States 1801-1809 


“To inform the minds of the people and to follow 
their will is the chief duty of those placed at their 
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Difficulties in Keeping Track 


of Dependency Cases + + + 





Need of Accuracy and Uniformity in Ree- 
ords of Financial and Hospital Aid Extended 
Discussed by Welfare Worker 





By DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


Director, Bureau of Research, Department of Social Welfare, State of New York. 


T IS the experience of service reporting 
T esencise that field work is indispensable 

for securing accurate statistical data as 
a basis for social welfare service. 

It is very difficult to determine from the 
material submitted by the participating 
agencies whether the instructions for filling 
out the reports or the definitions of terms 
are correctly interpreted by the agencies. 
Moreover, many agencies nave not developed 
their record systems sufficiently to report all 
the information indicated in the monthly 
schedules. 

++ 

The establishment of field service for indi- 
vidual agencies would prove of invaluable 
assistance in the development of standard 
record-keeping and would result in greater 
uniformity of items in the statistical reports. 

Furthermore, the introduction of field serv- 
ice would bring about increasing cooperation 
on the part of the participating agencies, 
inasmuch as the latter would have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the field workers 
the various aspects of statistical reporting, 
interpretation of data and the significance 
of trends in volume of dependency. 

What should be done with the vast amount 
of statistical data gathered from social 
agencies? Much of the material is at pres- 
ent being centralized and the findings pre- 
sented to the various communities at differ- 
ent intervals. , 

The general practice among service report- 
ing agencies is to submit monthly tabula- 
tions of statistical data accompanied by a 
brief summary of the significant findings. In 
some instances annual reports are also issued 
revealing the extent of the problem of de- 
pendency’ in various areas, the volume of 
service rendered and the expenditures in- 
volved for various types of services. — 

It is pertinent at this point to indicate 
briefly the difficulties encountered in the 
frequently indicated that families have had 
dependency. - 

The volume of dependency in any given 
field can not be accurately determined at the 
present time in view of the fact that an indi- 
vidual or family may receive service from 
more than one social agency. Thus the num- 
ber of different children under care of all 
agencies during any given year can not be 
ascertained because of frequent transfer of 
children from one agency to another. _ 

In the field of family dependency the situ- 
ation is even more complicated. Studies have 
frequently indicated that families have had 
contacts with several agencie during any 

iven year. 
7 , + + , 

Similar difficulties are encountered in de- 
termining the number of different individuals 
assisted by health agencies. An individual 
may have been a patient in more than one 
hospital; he may also have visited several 
different dispensaries or out-patient depart- 
ments during the year. 

Another difficulty encountered in measur- 
ing the volume of dependency is the inability 
of central agencies to include all organiza- 
tions in their reporting system. Although 
excellent cooperation is obtained from the 
leading social agencies, the smaller relief 
agencies are frequently not included in the 
registration area. 

Moreover, the data obtained from these 
agencies is extremely unreliable because of 
the inadequacy of their record-keeping. While 
figures obtained for the larger, well-organized 
agencies will serve as a reliable measure of 
dependency in determining trends for a pe- 
riod of years, the index of dependency for 
any given year may not approximate the total 
problem involved. 

Until complete and accurate statistics are 
obtained for all individuals and duplications 
of individuals receiving more than one type 
of service are eliminated, any mathematical 
index of dependency must necessarily prove 
inaccurate or incomplete. 

Comparison of volume of dependency in 
relation to total population in different areas 
presents even greater difficulties. The situ- 
ation is further aggravated when compari- 
sons are made with respect to volume of de- 
pendency in specific fields. Differences in 
social legislation, community organization, 
economic status, age distribution and other 
factors will influence the classifications of 
dependency in various communities. The 
difference in volume of child dependency in 
various areas may be due to variations in 
method of allocation of dependent and neg- 
lected children. 

In some communities greater emphasis may 
be placed on keeping the family intact while 
in other communities dependent children 
may be removed from their own homes in- 
discriminately. In still other cities the child 
may be classified as a predelinquent and 
placed under care of a protective agency. 

, + + 

Similar difficulties are encountered in 
measuring family dependency. Family wel- 
fare agencies in different communities vary 
considerably in types of services rendered. 
Some agencies have developed special depart- 
ments for delinquents and transients while 
other agencies limit their service to the usual 
types of family service and relief. 

In still other cities, there are special pro- 
tection and health agencies which would 
tend to reduce the number of families under 
care of the general family agencies. 

In brief, dependency is an exceedingly 
complex problem and is not easily reducible 
to simple elements. A functional classifica- 
tion of dependency in relation to types of 
services rendered must at best remain an 
arbitrary one. 

, One of the primary functions of a central 
reporting system is to reveal trends in volume 
of dependency in relation to service rendered. 
Central reporting agencies have agreed that 
the availability of statistical data indicating 

fluctuations at short intervals are useful for 
the purpose of noting the changes in status 
of the large mass of population that hovers 
around the poverty line. Such data are also 
significant in indicating seasonal fluctuations 
that must be taken into consideration in de- 
termining trends over a period of years. 

Many difficulties arise with respect to the 
interpretation of data which have been ac- 
cumulated for a series of intervals on a 
monthly or annual basis. In many cases the 


comparability or uniformity of the data is 
open to question. 


Changes or modification 


of definitions of terms may greatly influence 
the statistical data. Variations in technique 
of measurement may distort the figures ob- 
tained for different periods. 

Furthermore, changes in the organization 
and functional activities of any given com- 
munity may affect the classification of units 
of measurement (a dependent child in the 
same community in 1929 may be classified 
as a dependent family in 1931, if changes 
have been made in the principles of alloca- 
tion of children during this period). 

The study of dependency is thus greatly 
influenced by the accuracy of record-keeping 
of social agenties, #hiformity of definitions of 
units of measurement and method of classifi- 
cation of the various forms of social malad- 
justment. It is thus obvious that improve- 
ment in dependency data can only be ef- 
fected under the following conditions: 

(1) Development of uniform record-keep- 
ing of social agencies. 

(2) Development of standard definitions of 
units of measurement. 

(3) A consideration of the organization 
set-up of the various areas. 

++ 

(4) A periodic check-up of social conditions 
in the different communities which may af- 
fect the statistical data. 

(5) Continual development of technique in 


. the treatment and presentation of statisti- 


cal data which will best reveal the status and 
trends in independency. 

(6) The centralization of dependency data 
in one agency for a given area so that uni- 
formity in methodology may be obtained. 

Such a program relative to dependency 
may seem quite a stupendous undertaking 
but the results achieved will no doubt justify 
the effort, time and expenditures involved. 
This end may be achieved with greater fa- 
cility if the areas covered by central report- 
ing agencies are fairly definitive. 

The State may be regarded as a logical 
registration unit for studies of dependency 
and other forms of maladjustment as evi- 
denced by the results achieved by such States 
as New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
California. Control of the collection of so- 
cial statistics presents numerous difficulties 
if attempted on a regional or national scale. 

The New York State Department, in coop- 
eration with a committee of the Social 
Science Research Council, United States 
Children’s Bureau, Statistica. Association and 
American Association of Public Welfare Of- 
ficials has developed a three-year program 
for the establishment of a social intelligence 
service to assist agencies in the treatment 
of social maladjustment. 

This project which will be conducted by the 
Bureau of Research of the New York State 
Department of Social Welfare, involves the 
creation of facilities for the centralization of 
data concerning all sociai welfare activity in 
the State. The information, currently sub- 
mitted to the Bureau, will be analyzed and 
interpreted for the purpose of indicating 
changes in the problem of dependency, the 
manner in which social welfare agencies are 
meeting the problem and the e:.tent to which 
pvblic and private agencies are sharing in 
the cost of treating social maladjustment. 

++ 

The data collected will be available to pub- 
lic and private agencies or individuals and 
to all others interested in social welfare. 
Special attention will be first directed to 
the fields of child care, public outdoor relief, 
old age relief and hospital in-patient service. 
Agencies to be studied later will include pri- 
vate homes for the aged, dispensaries, public 
veterans’ aid offices, private family welfare 
agencies and reformatories and industrial 
schools. 

The services of the Department's Bureau 
of Research will be readily available to all 
social agencies. Field service will be con- 
ducted to assist individual agencies with their 
problems of record-keeping and reporting. 

A by-product of this State project may be 
the development of a central registration of 
Statistics dealing with every phase of social 
welfare. This would involve the registra- 
tion of each individual at one central source 
so that complete data may be available con- 
cerning the volume of dependency for the 
entire State. It is only through such a 
scheme of central registration of social sta- 
tistics that a reliable index of dependency 
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ERE are indications that in many dis- 

tricts in Illinois where there is no seri- 

ous decline in the assessed valuation, 
where. the tax rate has never reached the 
maximum, and where the school population 
is not declining, that the spirit of retrench- 
ment is begitining to exhibit itself without 
the justifications which prevail in other 
places. 

It would be unfortunate if, after the years 
of work in developing a professional stand- 
ard among the teachers, in urging them to 
prepare themselves thoroughly for the work 
and in creating a sentiment among taxpayers 
and boards of education that in order to 
secure a teacher with the right kind of prep- 
aration they must pay salaries commensurate 
with the time and energy these teachers 
have spent in preparing themselves for their 
work, we allow a false spirit of economy to 
break down those standards. 

Let us hope that no board of education, 
will be so short-sighted as to impair the 
quality of instruction which they are giving 
to their children simply because the spirit 
of retrenchment is in the air at the present 
time. 

While teachers sholud be considerate and 
not demand the impossible, boards of educa- 
tion should also be considerate and do the 
very best that is possible under the circum- 
stances to maintain the present standard. 


